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IN THE CHIME TOWER. 


BY MARY BOYLE O’REILLY. 


hung the Bells, motionless, silent, and neglected. 

Sometimes a distant concussion jarred the 
great building to its foundations, when the Bells 
would creak and groan on their great oaken 
beams. Or a strong wind blowing through the 
stone lattice all about them made eerie whispering sounds as if 
the Bells were talking. It was long years since the death of 
their last ringer and now the chime was almost forgotten. 
There was the Great Bell, bearing a proud inscription graven 
upon it; the Tone Bells, whose sweet voices grew hoarse with 
long confinement; and high above the rest five restless. Minor 
Bells, who seldom ceased their whispering. 

“It is now five years,” murmured the Treble Tone to its 
mate the Bass Bell. 

“And likely to be five more,” piped the noisiest Minor. 

“Are we never to ring again,” sighed the Major Tone, 
“when all other Bells are ringing?” 

“But two days now till they hold high carnival, it being 
Christmas,” wailed the Smallest Bell. 

Then the Great Bell, having gravely listened to their com- 
plaining, answered: “ Wait and see.” 

The Tone Bells sighed for very contentment, knowing the 
superior age and wisdom of their leader. But the five little 
Minors, being still young and curious, began to whisper to. 
gether, wondering what the words might mean. 
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“We will have to wait, no doubt,” cried the Flute Minor; 
“but let’s do our very best to see.” 

So they all crept close to the carved stone lattice, peering 
excitedly into the street below. 


The boys who lived in Salutation Alley called him Billy. 
finding his soft Italian name too strange for common use; 
and Billy willingly accepted the change as part of the new sur- 
roundings. 

When old Giovanni, his friend and countryman, who lived 
across the hallway, tried to remonstrate, he was answered by a 
careless, merry laugh. They were friends these two, sworn 
friends and faithful, who spent much time together in silent 
sympathy. As Billy was young and light-hearted, Giovanni was 
old and lonely; so each could help the other in a hundred 
simple ways. 

If there was one thing that Billy loved more than another, 
it was to sit in the sun and get warm. He loved the sun and 
he loved to loaf, the more perhaps as he had but little of 
either. All .day he shivered and shook in the nipping cold of 
the dismal, narrow streets, hunting the pittance he was sent to 
earn; but that once done he sped silently away to the splen- 
did square where stood the Church of the Trumpets. Just 
across, on the opposite corner, was the bishop’s house, with its 
surrounding strip of green sward; a very oasis in a brown- 
stone desert. Now the grass was frozen crisp, but the sun still 
shone warmly on the granite coping that made so good a seat. 
There was much for bright eyes to see on the splendid avenue : 
beautiful women and fairy-like children walking or driving past. 
He told his mother about it when he went home at night, but 
neither of them ever told his sullen father. 

Sometimes Billy stood on the granite coping with head 
thrown well back, so that his cap just clung to his sleek, dark 
head, examining the procession of trumpeted angels midway 
upon the tower. One there was who for ever brandished his 
golden bugle as if it were a sword; and that angel was Billy’s 
favorite. Had the tower not been so high he might have heard 
the Bells whispering together; but as it was he could barely 
discern their bronze curves half hidden by the lattice. The 
restless Minor Bells, eagerly looking down, saw the small, stur- 
dy figure, but they paid it little heed. Were they not wait- 
ing for the Ringer whose coming the Great Bell had _fore- 
told. 





In THE CHIME TOWER. 


‘* PEOPLE PASSING IN THE GREAT SQUARE LOOKED UPWARD.” 


So Billy, having counted the angels for the hundredth time, 
sat down in a favorite corner nursing his knee. A nice warm 
sunbeam struck full on his back, toasting him through and 
through. The noise of carriages, passers-by, and voices carried 
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distinctly on the clear, cold air that was fast making him sleepy, 
until sounds of footsteps on the stone stair just behind caused 
him to turn. The Bishop’s door had opened and shut again 
with a sharp clang, and now two gentlemen were slowly de- 
scending the house-steps. One, from his snow-white hair and 
kind old face, Billy felt must be the Bishop, and this one was 
speaking. 

“‘T am sorry, very sorry not to have found a ringer. They 
have been too long neglected, but it is not every man to whom 
I would trust the bells. Besides, on Christmas’—then both 
passed out of hearing, leaving Billy deep in thought. 

Bells—then those were bells way up there. That was better 
than angels. How many were there? he wondered. And the 
Bishop had said they were not to be rung on Christmas. That 
was a pity. Could they ring songs like the beautiful bells he 
had heard so often at home before he came to the States? 
Then a sudden idea came to Billy, and he sat quite still 
busily pondering. Why could not Giovanni ring the bells? 
He had been a ringer in Naples—poor old Giovanni, who 
lived alone and friendless in his garret room, sewing on sack- 
ing. Giovanni was very good to him, had stitched a fine strap 
for his bundle of papers. Why not ask about it? Trying 
could do no harm. 

Billy stood up, tingling all over with cold and excitement, 
his heart beating very fast, for he saw the Bishop returning 
alone from the church. So the boy waited, counting the old 
man’s footsteps and the sharp click, click of his cane on the 
pavement. When both ceased for a moment at the foot of the 
stone steps Billy sprang forward. 

“Please, sir,” he began, his face flushed and moist hair 
steaming in the frosty air, his old fur cap in one hand. 

* Well, my little man, did you wish to see me?” questioned 
the Bishop, pausing, a smile on his gentle face. 

“Yes, please,” said Billy, recovering his breath with a gasp. 
“It’s about the bells. I listened when you was talking. I 
know a man that can ring them. Truly I do!” 

“Is he your father?” asked the Bishop, still smiling. 

“No, sir; it’s Giovanni’; and a merry look grew on the 
thin, dark face at thought of his burly parent ringing the 
bells.. “Giovanni can do it,” he added with the earnestness 
born of conviction; ‘‘he used to do it at home.” 

“And where is home?” queried the listener gravely, one 
hand laid on the small speaker’s shoulder. 
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“Naples is home,” returned Billy stoutly; “this is only the 
States.” 

“Yet in the States are homes of many strangers,” ex- 
postulated the Bishop; then, next moment, “send your friend 
to me this evening, for the time is short. Will you remem- 
ber?” He spoke in Italian, very gently, and Billy, bowing 
his head, answered, “ Si, signor.” 

Fast as his feet could carry him the willing messenger sped 
away, back to the North End, to Salutation Alley and his 
home. Up two flights of steep, dark stairs he ran, breathless, 
eager. Through a half-open door he could see his mother busy 
with some household task; but it was not to her he went. A 
few steps across the hall and he burst into a little room where 
a man sat patiently sewing by one window. 

“ Giovanni!” he cried, sinking down exhausted on a pile of 
finished bags—‘ Giovanni! I told the Bishop, and he said you 
must come.” 

Giovanni looked up from his work with languid interest, a 
dulled, grieving look in his sad eyes. Then Billy explained as 
best he might in his excitement. 

“You must come quick, Giovanni,” he cried, dragging the 
coarse sacking from the other’s nerveless hands. ‘Come,’ he 
repeated ; and Giovanni rose in dazed amazement. 

“The bells!” he murmured, apparently speaking his thought 
aloud; “I have not—to ring the bells for many years.” 

“There! it is six o’clock,” cried Billy, pausing to listen as 
the deep boom of a striking clock rose on the noisy air. 
“Get ready,” he admonished; and Giovanni, still lost in medi- 
tation, proceeded to obey. 

“Perhaps I have no more the power, Billy,” he said wist- 
fully, the muscles of his wan face twitching nervously; “ the 
time has been more long than you have lived till I was ringer.” 

Now he was struggling feebly with the sleeves of his worn 
black coat. 

“Tt has not been after she went from me,” he continued, 
sinking upon a chair as if weary from his slight exertion—* not 
since that day, caro mio, it was the fault of I to be harsh, 
more cruel”; and he slowly shook his head. 

Billy sat silent on the pile of sacking, his black eyes spark- 
ling with interest and curiosity. Never before had Giovanni 
said even this little of his past life in far-away Naples. But 
with innate courtesy past all teaching he asked no question, 
waiting for his companion to speak. 
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“Let us to go,” cried Giovanni in sudden agitation; and 
Billy, nothing loath, followed him gladly down the dark stairs. 
In half an hour’s rapid, silent walking they reached the Church 
of the Trumpets, and stood by the Bishop’s house. 

“You'd better go in by yourself,’ said Billy shortly. “I'll 
wait right here.” 

And once more he sat on the coping, his bright eyes fol- 
lowing Giovanni’s spare, bowed figure until it was lost in the 
entrance. 

Then succeeded a long, trying interval for the lonely little 
watcher. The lamp-lit avenue no longer held power to charm 
him, and the trumpeted angels were all forgotten. 

“They must be talking about the wages,” thought Billy 
despairingly, when, looking up, he saw that Giovanni stood 
beside him. 

“To me was given the keys,” murmured Giovanni, as if 
speaking to himself; “let us go to the bells.”” On his pale face 
was a peaceful, musing look as if he thought of far-away pleas- 
ant things, and Billy, somewhat awed, followed silently. 

From his window the old Bishop watched the shadowy 
figures pass into the church together, bearing a lantern. 

“The chime is quite safe in that man’s hands,” he said; 
“at last we have found a ringer worthy of the bells.” 

““Was it about the money kept you so long?” questioned 
Billy as they climbed into the tower. 

Giovanni looked perplexed. “We together spoke not of 
money,” he answered simply, and hurried on. Up and up they 
went, the tower growing narrower with each turning, until 
they reached the tiny room just beneath the chime, where 
stood the key-board. 

Slowly, very slowly Giovanni threw back the lid, seating 
himself on a high stool the while. His quivering face bent 
low over the hand laid with practised skill upon the keys. 
Then from above came a low, rustling sound, growing and 
strengthening with each moment. 

The Minor Bells rang out loud and glad, soft and insistent 
the Tone Bells took up the refrain, and the Great Bell in 
slow, stately measure added a long, strong peal. 

But Billy, stunned. by the reverberation, crept down the 
winding stair, and into the church porch, where he curled up 
to listen. 

People passing in the square looked upward, smiling for 
pleasure to hear the bells again. 
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Almost an hour passed before Giovanni descended from the 
tower to find his small guide, with a little comrade whom he 
had picked up, waiting. ‘The key is to be mine,” he said in 
explanation, and together they went homeward. 

“JT will ring once again, to-morrow at the dark,” he added 
after a long silence as they parted on the gloomy landing- 
place outside their separate homes; and Billy accepted the 
speech as an invitation. 

All through the night and all next day the Bells hung 
expectant, awaiting the return of their new Ringer. 

“How did you know, Great Bell?” asked the Treble Tone; 
but the Great Bell made no answer. 

“It is good to chime again,” murmured the Bass Bell ; and 
the Treble Minor carolled “ Happy Christmas!”’ 

It was late before Giovanni could leave his piles of sacking 
for the tower, the morrow being Christmas and a holiday. 

Billy was in an agony of impatience ere they started. But 
Giovanni proceeded slowly, lost in dreamy revery. He was 
living over again some long-past happening, hardly aware of 
present things. 

“JT was more cruel—it might to break her heart—yet she 
was not of complaint. It was for the sake of the dear mother 
she would to go away,” he murmured sorrowfully. Then, seeing 
Billy’s bright eyes fixed upon his face, quietly explained. “It 
is the child of whom I think. She was but a girl—only most 
loving. Once she went away for to earn the money we had it 
not. That I might to find her! That I might to find her! 
She was now the most dear of all the world to me.” As he 
spoke they reached the church porch, where a lighted lantern 
had been set for them. 

“Here’s the lantern,” said Billy gently. “I'll stay down 
here; the noise is too loud.” 

“Ah, caro mio! you know not the bells,” answered Giovan- 
ni fondly; ‘their bravest note is to the lover most music.” 
And, smiling, he took the light, climbing slowly upward. 

Once again from his sheltered nook in the porch Billy list- 
ened to the chimes, sweet and soft, then strong and clear 
above him. 

Now Giovanni paused, then touched the keys, and once 
again sounded a strange, wild fantasy in sobbing minors. Last 
night it had rung out a few clear notes; but now he dwelt 
upon the theme with lingering repetition. In the darkness 
shadowy figures stood for a moment listening, then hurried on, 
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‘‘ HE FOUND HIS SMALL GUIDE WITH A LITTLE COMRADE WHOM HE HAD PICKED UP.’ 
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speaking together of the marvellous music of the bells. At an 
uncurtained window opposite he could see the Bishop, listen- 
ing also, with white head bent forward resting on his hand. 

Two men tramped stolidly by, and their footsteps crunching 
the snow grew muffled and lost in the distance. A slight, 
girlish figure appeared suddenly from the cavernous gloom of 
a side street, and paced slowly back and forth upon the pave- 
ment with nervous, uncertain movements. 

Billy watched her curiously until he caught the sound of a 
half-smothered sob, as if the girl were weeping. Then he hur- 
ried toward her, filled with sympathy. The muffled figure turned 
away with startled swiftness, but Billy called to her. 

‘‘Don’t be scared; it’s only me,” he cried; and the childish 
voice reassured her so that she paused, uncertain. ‘‘My name’s 
Billy. Are you lost?” he asked, standing beside her. 

“ [—J]—-was hearing to the bells,” she stammered; “may 
you know who it is—the ringer?” 

Then to Billy came a thought so wonderful that for a mo- 
ment he could not speak. 

This strange girl’s voice, her broken words—were not more 
her’s than Giovanni’s; and Giovanni only an hour ago had re- 
peated over and over: “ That I might to find her!—that I might 
to find her!” 

“Yes, it is Giovanni,” cried Billy incoherently ; ‘and he’s 
hunting for you. He told me so. Here’s the way to go up”; 
and darting into the porch he held the door open. The faint 
glimmering light of the lantern far above dimly showed the 
winding staircase. A musical murmuring filled the great tower 
as of a rustling wind. A puzzled, wondering look grew on the 
girl’s pale face while she stood listening. Then, with a glad 
cry, she sprang forward. 

Billy closed the door very gently when the stairs turning 
hid her slight figure. 

Then he blew thoughtfully on his frost-bitten fingers, mov- 
ing slowly back to his old seat on the granite coping. 

Above the bells rang out clear and far-reaching; another 
moment and they had ceased with an uncertain, muffled sound. 
For a long time there was silence—unbroken, ominous. The 
Bishop in his lonely library noted and wondered what it all 
might mean. 

Rising, he was about to send and question, when once again, 
loud and glad, sounded the interrupted chime. 

And Billy stood on the pavement saluting the Bells. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE PINES. 
BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


HE sky was clear all yesterday, 
From dawn until the sunset’s 
flame ; 
But when the red had grown to gray, 
Out of the west the snow-clouds came. 


At midnight by the dying fire, 
Watching the spruce-boughs glow and 
pale, 
I heard outside a tumult dire, 
And the fierce roaring of the gale. 


Now with the morning comes a lull; 
The sun shines boldly in the east 
Upon a world made beautiful 


In vesture for the Christmas feast. 


Into the pathless waste I go, 
With muffled step, among the pines 
That, robed in sunlight and soft snow, 
Stand like a thousand radiant shrines. 


Save for a lad’s song, far and faint, 
There is no sound in all the wood; 

The murmuring pines are still; their plaint 
At last was heard and understood. 


Here floats no chime of Christmas bell, 
There is no voice to give me cheer; 

But through the pinewood all is well, 
For God and love and peace are here! 
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THE GREAT ASSASSIN AND THE CHRISTIANS OF 
ARMENIA. 


BY GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


TAKE for a part of the title of this article the 

epithet of Great Assassin which Mr. Gladstone 

has bestowed upon the Sultan, and for the other 

part of the title, instead of Armenians, the term 

Christians of Armenia, as significant of the views 
I propose respectfully to submit. I may say with deference, 
at the beginning, that I regard the Turkish Empire as the 
plague-spot of civilization. I myself have no doubt as to what 
course I should wish the Christian nations to pursue concern- 
ing it. The metaphor plague-spot rather distinctly suggests 
the usage I should be disposed to advocate if there were no 
difficulties in the way—if, for instance, there was a particle of 
justice, honesty, humanity in the Christian powers of Europe. 
I am free to confess it is hard to write with patience. 

In this, which is the month of our Lord’s Nativity, the 
month which brings round the ever-recurring memory of the 
message of peace and good-will sent down from heaven to a 
world torn with hate and lust and dying of corruption, I think 
it is very fitting that some voice—even the echo of a voice— 
should be lifted up to beg of the American people to give 
their whole moral support to our fellow-Christians in the hands 
of the Turk, and what they can of material support. From 
that message of the Nativity, as we all know, issued forth 
everything that is purest, holiest, and most enduring in family 
life and in modern society. Against all this Mohammedanism 
has waged a furious war from the moment it left the desert 
until to-day it outrages human nature itself in the persons of 
those unhappy Armenians by every form of violence and lust. 

In this country it is not necessary to be swayed by the 
opinions of European Powers. The American people are still 
a Christian people and can feel for Christians, a civilized people 
not yet depraved by civilization, a free people who can justly 
estimate the condition of those who are born under a tyranny 
that concentrates in itself whatever is most odious and most 
crafty in all the cruel and politic despotisms of the East, 
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whether old or young. The Americans are a people so trained 
in the uses of political liberty that the public conscience is 
not kept in the bosom of an emperor, a king, or a prime 
minister ; so that whatever judgment they pronounce, whatever 
action they take concerning those horrors of which our fellow- 
Christians are the victims, cannot be without enormous influ- 
ence in Europe. 


THE TRADITIONS OF SOLYMAN. 


The opinion of America, when stated with determination, is 
not without effect in Constantinople. The American minister, 
in the representations made by him respecting the rights of 
American citizens of Turkish or Armenian origin, obtained 
practically the concessions he demanded. It was under menace 
of course, but the advisers of Hamid II. are not the ministers 
of Solyman the Magnificent. If any vizier dared to tell such 
a sultan as the latter that what he had first refused must be 
granted to the cursed Giaour or else a ship of war would steam 
up the Dardanelles to enforce it, the tortures inflicted upon 
him would at one and the same moment express the sover- 
eign’s regard for distasteful counsel and his concern for all that 
his enemies could do. There is one principle of the policy and 
legislation of this great sovereign preserved in theory with de- 
votion, and pursued in practice where it can be done safely: 
that which forbids change in the customs of the people. It has 
been said by an author not wholly unfavorable to the Turk 
that this principle has placed a barrier between them and future 
improvement. The massacres which have filled Armenia with 
mourning, and the malignity which has made her valleys and 
hill-sides as desolate as if a storm of wind and fire had passed 
over them, prove how conservative the Turks are in observance 
of this one rule among the maxims and regulations gathered 
together into the book Solyman commanded to be compiled. 
Another custom may be pointed out without disadvantage: 
that which devotes the male relatives of the sultan to the 
prison or the bowstring. Both of these are proofs of, as well 
as provisions for securing, the barbarous character of their 
polity, no matter what advances may be made elsewhere. over 
Europe. 

A TOAD IN A GARDEN. 


And it is very germane to the matter in hand to say a 
word or two as to the manner in which this polity which pre- 
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serves the Turks as a camp of fanatics in whatever country they 
seized and kept has worked for its improvement and for the 
social amelioration of the conquered people. The fairest re- 
gions of the world have been taken by their horsemen and 
trampled over. Turkish possession is a Turcoman ride up and 
down Syria and Asia Minor, withered by it as by a simoom; 
Turcoman gallops, banditti gallops, Tartar forays over the parts 
of the European continent still left to them, and Turcoman 
atrocities in Crete.* What can be said of Asia Minor? Every 
reader of classic story and of church history knows of those 
marts of commerce into which the trade of pre-Christian cen- 
turies was poured from the East and Africa, and which contin- 
ued to flourish in the Christian centuries that followed. The 
ruins of magnificent cities attest the wealth and power of the 
successive polities under which they were built. Asia Minor 
was the part of the great commonwealth that a Roman procon- 
sul desired should be allotted to him that he might extort the 
sums needed to pay the debts contracted in the pursuit of his 
ambition. All the costliest and all the most necessary gifts of 
nature were there lavished in abundance. The plains yielded 
every kind of grain with limitless profusion; the broad pastures 
and the woods were the richest of any to be found over the 
same extent of country in the east and south; the rivers were 
so full of gold that we may in some way guess how the fable 
of Midas rose; the finest marbles were to be found in the 
mountains—in a word, Asia Minor seemed the favorite child of 
nature. Such was it of old and it is to-day the same in na- 
ture’s bounty; but the Turk has made it a land of ruins. 
Travellers compare the pastures and woods in all directions to 
the parks in England; but those.rich and beautiful landscapes 
are disfigured by the hordes of straggling Turcomans, their 
tents and their flocks of goats. A few little mills here and 
there are turned by little rivers, and these, having been allowed 
to flood the adjacent country, have changed into swamps dis- 
tricts that in other times were the market-gardens and dairy- 
farms of cities. The population has been disappearing steadily. 
Some places are bare of inhabitants, although the richness of 


* It has been argued that no right of which international law is supposed to take cogniz- 
ance can be acquired by such a possession. The camp of an invading army is a possession that 
confers no title ; it is a mere occupation, like the pitching of gipsy tents at the entrance to a 
village. This is not the place to state what might be advanced in support of the position, but 
I may refer to the very suggestive fact that Scutari, the great cemetery of Constantinople, is 
on the Asiatic side of the strait, a precaution handed down from the day the Turks took it, to 
prevent the dishonor of their dead when the Europeans shall recover the city. 
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the land struck the travellers who have given these impressions 
as if they were gazing on scenes of fairy-land, and one plainly 
says, talking of his route through part of it, that it so far 
exceeded the beauty of nature as to seem the work of magic. 

I remember to have read many years ago accounts of Crete 
and Cyprus which show how these islands were blasted from the 
moment they fell into the hands of the Turks. The latter 
island, when Mr. Disraeli accomplished his feat of political 
legerdemain, was popularly believed in England to be the 
acquisition of what lawyers call a damnosa hereditas. Its cli- 
mate was compared to that of the Gold Coast, that fatal gov- 
ernment which Lord Palmerston used to confer upon his too- 
importunate countrymen when he had no longer use for them. 
Before the Turks got possession of it the climate was a per- 
petual spring. Under the Venetians* it exported corn largely ; 
it was importing it up to the time the English protectorate 
was established. The population from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to the middie of the nineteenth—that is, 
during the period under the Turks—fell from one million to 
thirty thousand. The same awful story of desolation is told 
concerning the remaining countries under their dominion; and, 
on the other hand, it is acknowledged that great improvements 
in every direction, moral and material, have been effected where 
that rule has been actually or virtually removed. 





OF A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, 






THE DUTY 





How far the taking of this Western continent from the 
Indians may be justified is not a question that any one would 
dream of discussing seriously. Nor even should entering upon 
the possession of the territory of savages in Africa, under con- 
ditions approved of by a sense of humanity and in accordance 
with a spirit of equity, offer much room for difference of 
opinion among practical-minded men. But if civilization has 
rights, and the correlative of these, duties, in the case of the 
red Indian or the African, @ fortiori these rights and duties 
are of a clearer and loftier character where a rule like that of 
Turkey afflicts peoples inheriting the highest historical claims 
upon the sympathies of civilized nations. I remember that at 
the time of the Franco-Italian war it was said that France 
was the only nation that would go to war for an idea. I am 
glad that this intense spirit seems to be so naturally credited 
to the only great Celtic power in the world; and strangely 


* When the Turks took Cyprus they flayed alive the Venetian governor. 
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enough, but quite rightly, does Mr. Gladstone in the Liver- 
pool speech point out the course pursued by France with 
regard to this very Eastern question, in 1840, as that which 
the British Empire should follow in 1896. The application of 
this is, that whether or not a great nation like the United 
States is to go to war for an idea is one thing; but it is 
another thing whether her people, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, should not be asked to raise their voices and their 
hands to heaven in indignant protest against the continuance 
of the existence of the power whose infamies and cruelties in 
every land it entered, and during a period of nine centuries, no 
pen can describe. . It is good for a people to be strongly 
moved to pity for suffering and anger at cruelty. An enthu- 
siasm in the sacred cause of humanity, no matter how short a 
time it lasts, lifts them above petty ambitions, frauds, mean- 
nesses, Civic jobbery, political trickery, and makes them great and 
noble for the time it lasts. Such an emotion sweeping through 
the whole social and political life of a country purifies it. 
These are the incidents of the moral world that preserve nations 
from the death of stagnation and rottenness. 


OUR COMMON HUMANITY THE INSPIRATION OF THE CRUSADES. 


Such an expression of feeling and opinion on the part of 
America as I am speaking of would beat like white light on 
the paleontological methods of European diplomacy. Why the 
usages of civilized nations, whose intercourse is based upon a 
common honor, common views, modes of thought and manners, 
and whose differences are only those of stand-point, should be 
practised at Constantinople, no one can understand except he 
assumes that the mutual jealousies among the Powers effect 
now what their dread of the great sultans did in former times. 
But the Sultan no longer threatens Europe. His power has 
crumbled from beneath him; and so he remains in his weak- 
ness a Tartar still, as brutal and as foul as if he had just de- 
scended upon Europe. No one will seriously assert that the 
representative of the President should approach the squaw of 
some chief as he would her Majesty the Queen of England ; 
that a French ambassador, even if M. Faure’s contempt for 
etiquette were not in question, should advance in silk stock- 
ings, hat under his arm, rapier at an angle of 45°, and a bow 
at every three steps, into the presence of some black and 
powerfully smelling potentate in Central Africa; yet the squaw 
or the negro has more title to respect than Hamid II. I am 
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aware that his predecessor was brought into the European 
family of nations, so far as her Britannic Majesty could do 
it, by sending him the Garter. On this I shail observe that 
conferring a great order of Christian knighthood upon this en- 
emy of the Christian name, conferring this symbol of chival- 
rous purity on the licentious Turk, is one of those freaks of 
British Protestantism which show how ill that form of opinion 
accords with the traditions and historic reminiscences of Eng- 
land.* But, at all events, I do not see what claim Hamid II. 
has to be treated as a civilized sovereign when he issues an 
order to his ferocious Kurds against the Christians of Arme- 
nia in these terms: “ Whoever spares man, woman, or child is 
disloyal.” That the Kurds acquitted themselves of their com- 
mission to his perfect satisfaction is known all over Europe 
and America—so acquitted themselves that while reading one 
feels as if under the spell of a nightmare from whose horror 
he tries to escape by breaking the chain of sleep. In vain, for 
the mind flies to the fire and sword which, in this very century, 
reduced the population of Scio from 120,000 to less than goo 
souls; to the Nestorian Christians who had survived the mas- 
sacre of their race some fifty years ago hiding in holes and 
pits, their pastures forfeited, their cattle driven away, their 
villages burned—flies to the course of all the centuries back to 
the eleventh, during which every species of cruelty and outrage 
was inflicted on millions of Christians. No rule of courtesy, no 
emotion of pity, no law of human kind, no faith which links 
man to man in intercourse, no treaty which binds nation to 
nation has influence upon the Turk unless his sinister craft 
finds an advantage in simulating a regard for it. He stands 
apart from all peoples who have ever been even for a genera- 
tion in contact with civilization. The Ishmaelite of humanity, 
his robberies and massacres from Togrul Beg, more than eight 
centuries ago, to Hamid II. to-day have cost Christendom 
countless lives and endless treasure, and his hatred of art and 
literature has been the means of losing to civilization capabili- 
ties which pass beyond conception. 

It is the merest folly and weakness to speak of this Armen- 
ian business as a matter to be considered and weighed. When 
ambassadors do so they act as ambassadors, and not as men. 
Their responsibilities and the absence of power of initiative 
explain their reserve; but the Christian peoples from the British 


*I believe that Palmerston was responsible for this. Like most Irish Protestants, he was 
very Low Church, and to_ him the religious inheritance meant nothing. 
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Isles to Greece, from St. Petersburg to Lisbon, and above all 
the Christian people of the United States, are not muzzled like 
their representatives, or rather, like their servants. It is noth- 
ing short of monstrous that a European sovereign should send 
a portrait of his family to the Great Assassin at the very 
time when Christian blood was flowing like water; the honor 
of Christian women outraged far and wide over a large extent 
of country; when Christian women were seeking in suicide the 
preservation of their honor; when Christian children of both 
sexes were carried off to a fate worse than death, and when 
pregnant women were being ripped open in order that the un- 
born infants might be impaled on the bayonets of the soldiery. 
The ambassador of such a sovereign could hardly be the repre- 
sentative of the people, and the potentate who accredited him 
would not be likely to regard himself as their servant; to their 
credit be it said, the German people, as we understand, are in 
their own name and on their own motion, as men and as Chris- 
tians, joining in the protest against that desecration of religion 
which compels the ruined wives and daughters of Armenia to 
embrace Moslemism, and against that degradation of human 
nature which tolerates a power whose history has been one 
long-continued outrage on humanity. It is rising like the 
storm, this cry of the peoples for justice. Rulers and great 
men have been always a stumbling-block. The artisan and the 
peasant, fired by pity and horror, left the loom and the plough, 
time after time, in the Middle Ages to call upon king and 
count to lead them to the Holy Land. As truly as the wise 
heart of the people—the sound, uncorrupted heart of the 
people—said that help to the Christians in the holy places, pro- 
tection to them, was the will of God, so truly, though uncon- 
sciously, did they strike upon the policy which saved Europe 
and the world from the rule which has rendered the most fer- 
tile part of the globe a wilderness and touched with sterility 
and impotence the intellect of man. 


THE FATAL JEALOUSY OF THE POWERS. 


Nothing that one can conceive is more appalling than the 
contrast between the deadness of the Christian Powers and the 
might of the influences calling them to action.. Mercy, pity, 
wrath, rising to superhuman fury, such as launched the powers 
of nature on vindictive missions in the Greek tragedies, ought 
to tear the heart of mankind in pieces with rage and scorn, 
when in these days of ours, in this light and sweetness of hu- 
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manitarianism, this atmosphere of attar of roses called culture, 
we hear and know of cruelties that turn the brain giddy and 
make the heart faint; of abominations that ask for a Peter 
the Hermit to rouse the nations to do something to deprecate 
the justice of God for their complicity in supporting, sustaining, 
tolerating this hellish agency in the heart of Christendom. 

Long ago—more than a century ago—this would have been 
ended if Russia had been allowed to proceed on the mission 
which geographical position pointed out as hers, and which 
circumstances have confirmed beyond all question—circum- 
stances stronger than diplomacy, than jealousy, than intrigue, 
than that “friendly alliance” of upstart vanity and selfish am- 
bition which brought together France and England in an alliance 
against the Christian faith and our common. humanity to sup- 
port the determined enemies of both.* It is not of much im- 
portance now to enter into that compact so paltry and so 
hideous, reminding one of those abnormal follies when un- 
limited power plays with men’s lives, as it does still in places, 
or when it used to destroy great cities for a caprice, as these 
very Turks now do and thetr Tartar kinsmen so often have 
done; but to this iniquity as distinctly as to any other factor 
must be referred the massacres in Armenia and those of Ar- 
menians in Constantinople. 

It has been already suggested that this is not a question 
for diplomacy, because the Great Assassin is outside the pale 
of civilization. Mr. Gladstone has sounded an alternative note 
of great significance in recommending in certain contingencies 
the withdrawal of her Majesty’s ambassador. This I hold is a 
solemn debt due by England to public morality and the Chris- 
tian name for the Crimean War. 

The folly of keeping representatives at Constantinople on 
the part of the Powers is very great. They incur odium, they 
can obtain no advantage by interchange of view, because in the 
art of lying none can surpass the scoundrels bred by the Turks 
for service in administration or in the army. The evasions and 
reservations of European diplomatists are after all very much 
of the quality of the counters of social intercourse; they are 

* The Crimean War wasan English measure, not a French one; but Napoleon III., in order 
to secure the support of a respectable nation to his dynasty, betrayed the hereditary policy of 
France. The Irishman, Palmerston, with national liberality, did not care a straw whether 
Napoleon was a parvenu or not, provided he could be made useful. He practically bullied 
into his views the Prince Consort, who had been thinking he was somebody. Palmerston, 
who would not put up with the airs of this German pauper, compelled him to give some ser- 


vices for the money spent upon him by behaving civilly to the Emperor and Empress of the 
French, 
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not intended to deceive so much as to prevent the straining of 
relations. Now, with a barbarian as with a savage, a blunt, 
downright lie, told with the fearlessness and in the very 
accents of truth, is the natural and the most easy way out of a 
difficulty. 

EASTERN INSENSIBILITY TO TRUTH. 

A European gentleman, even though he may come within 
the definition of a person sent to lie to a foreign sovereign on 
behalf of his own, is still chained by some principles of honor 
from which he cannot altogether extricate:himself. In this cir- 
cumstance the Sublime Porte has an advantage in the quality 
and character of its servants. The persons who are to advise 
the sovereign, the ambassadors to be sent abroad, and all those 
who are to be entrusted with functions of government, would, 
in the normal condition of things in Turkey, have been cap- 
tives and young children purchased by the sultans and educated 
for the purpose. This has been the system from the time of 
the Gaznevide dynasty, a period longer than from the Norman 
Conquest, and it can easily be seen that persons so trained— 
slaves in fact, but always looking forward to the time when 
they would be so far masters and independent as to have slaves 
of their own, provinces to rule, armies to lead, and a com- 
manding influence over three continents to exercise,—it can be 
easily perceived that such persons would have no idea, in the 
European sense, of truth and honor. To believe persons of 
this description, as the Powers have been doing for the last 
year and a half, concerning the Armenians as well as concern- 
ing the atrocities in Crete, and the still earlier but very recent 
outrages in the Balkan provinces, would be intelligible if they 
had not had long experience of Turkish craft. It really causes 
one to lose patience when he hears talk about the manliness 
and truthfulness of the Turk, and as a contrast that an Arme- 
nian would be a match for ten Greeks, and one Greek would 
outcheat two Jews. Such stupidities are the staple of English 
jingo conversation and the premises of its Eastern policy. 

This fatuity has a hold upon the classes to an extent that 
one can hardly realize. It is the half-dazed answer of people 
without pulse, lotos-eaters to whom service in the army means 
that their brothers and cousins shall be quartered in Ireland, 
visit Malta, spend awhile in India, and have a brush with 
the “niggers” in South Africa; but to whom the news means 
nothing that hundreds of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, because they believed in our Lord, are tortured and slain 
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as Eastern barbarians alone could torment and kill those whom 
they hate. Speaking to these people, good in their way, kind 
as they are, of these events is like talking through a whisper- 
ing tube; there is no interest, no feeling given back; or rather 
—if we could conceive it—it is as one speaking to bloodless 
men in some shadow-land or land of forms, codes, observances, 
where the energy and fire, the hope and fear and hate, the 
strength, the passion, and the love which make up the sum of 
life, are quenched. 

That Turks may be truthful among themselves I do not 
deny, nor do I care; but their untrustworthiness to, and in 
respect of their relations with Christians places them outside 
the pale of intercourse. The lying and cheating attributed to 
the Armenians are beside the question. What faith does the 


‘Mussulman hold himself bound to observe toward Christians ? 


Suppose the former were what their oppressors say, is not false- 
hood unhappily the shield of the oppressed, as cunning is the 
defence of the weaker animals in forest and hill? Shame on 
the cowardice which takes the Turk’s slander of his victim as 
the standard by which his manifold and appalling crimes are 
to be tried; for it is cowardice of the meanest kind, this social 
truckling down to the courts of afternoon tea, to the Areopa- 
gus where the dukes and dowagers throw rose-water upon mas- 
sacre and lust ! 

Infidel, hog, dog are the names the Turk has for his “ Frangi”’ 
patrons; this “gentlemanly Turk,” as they called him in Eng- 
land when he was blackening the blue sky of Bulgaria with 
the smoke of towns and villages, and enacting nameless horrors 
everywhere; enacting them in street, in road, in field, in wood, 
in house, in church, until the hapless people must have felt, in 
the extremity of their fear and shame, as though the solid 
earth were sliding from their feet—felt that mad craving for 
revenge when the “coward’s blood is turned to flame.” Have 
people at tea-tables no hearts? 

THE BUTCHERY IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This article has already exceeded my allotted space. I in- 
tended to mention at some length the account of what an Irish 
gentleman, Mr. William Johnson, of Newry, an officer on the 
steamship Rameses, witnessed in Constantinople. But he ex- 
presses something of his feelings when he says: “I have not heard 
how they took the newsin England; . . . but we were ex- 
pecting to see the English fleet coming up every morning to blow 
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the place to pieces. I would have lent a willing hand, for I never 
saw such cruelty. Ican only compare the murderers I saw to a 
lot of men running after a rat and kicking and stoning it to 
death. . . . Every Armenian the Turks saw they killed.” 
Turkish custom-house officers and other officials were engaged 
in this pastime. Another correspondent describes the elaborate 
arrangements for a butchery that “lasted three hours”; and 
this in the city in which the European ambassadors were re- 
siding in the discharge of duties based on the assumption that 
Turkey is a civilized state! It would be an endless task to 
recount what took place in Constantinople; but it can be in- 
ferred that when, in the presence of the representatives of the 
Powers, and recollecting that European commerce brings so 
many witnesses to the scene, together with the ordinary Euro- 
pean residents, that those Armenians were massacred wholesale, 
were hunted down like rats, pursued by boats, shot and drowned 
in the harbor, and that all this was accompanied by great tu- 
mult and noise, the denials of the Porte as to what took place 
in distant Armenia can be taken at their proper value. 

It may be assumed that no one doubts about those horrors 
now. Even the French ambassador has intimated—so far as one 
can judge—that in the opinion of his government and that of the 
Powers the action of the Turkish authorities could hardly be 
deemed to be technically correct; and so, with the assurances 
of M. Chaubon’s most distinguished consideration for the Sub- 
lime Porte, I end with the hope that Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
in Liverpool marks the last stage of the Eastern question in 
the region of discussion; that so far as England is concerned 
it starts the policy of justice and humanity in place of a crimi- 
nal and cowardly expediency ; and so far asthe United States 
is concerned, the words of the “old man eloquent’”’ will be a 
living fire to set in flame all that is generous and manly in 
the American people. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MUNICH FROM THE ISAR. 


THE SCHAFFLERTANZ AND METZGERSPRUNG IN 
MUNICH. 


BY ALGUIEN. 


RHE usually quiet, silent streets of Munich were 
enlivened in a late carnival by the merry band 
of Schaéffier (coopers), who for nearly four cen- 
turies every seven years turn out, dressed in 
quaint costumes and with fresh green garlands 

in their hands, to perform their picturesque and interesting 


dance. 
According to popular tradition, the origin of this curious 


Schiffiertans is as follows: In the year 1517 Munich was rav- 
aged by a fearful plague, which carried off hundreds every 
day. Desolation and despair reigned throughout the city. So 
great was the consternation and horror, and to such an extent 
had fear taken possession of the wretched inhabitants’ minds, 
that they shut themselves up in their houses and would not 
venture into the streets. Even when the plague began to 
abate they still kept their windows and doors shut, preferring 
to die there of hunger and thirst than to go out into the air, 
which they considered still impregnated with the deadly breath 
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of the “black phantom.” This last state of misery was worse 
than the first. 

At last a man, a master-cooper, called together all the 
members of his trade to deliberate as to how they could help 
their unfortunate fellow-citizens. The butchers of Munich also 
came forward and offered their co-operation in the matter. 
After much discussion it was arranged between them that they 
should try to turn the minds of the unhappy survivors of the 
plague from their miseries, and entice them into the streets by 
means of public shows and amusements. 

One day, in the midst of the universal silence and terror 
of this city of the dead, were heard the sounds of merry music 
and the tramp of many feet echoing through the so long de- 
serted streets. Startled by these unusual sounds, the people 
rushed to the windows which had been so long shut and, to 
their astonishment, saw, marching gaily along, a troop of men 
dressed in bright red jackets, waving fresh green garlands in 
their hands in time with the music, while they called to the 
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PROMENADENPLATZ, MUNICH. 


people to open their windows and doors and come out. These 
were the Schaffer, and behind them came the Metzger (butchers), 
dressed also in bright costumes and mounted on their dray- 


horses. 
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Curiosity and excitement overcame fear. The plague was 
forgotten, and, as if bewitched, the people rushed out into the 
streets, and in a kind of paroxysm of mad joy followed the 
procession. On arriving at the market-place, then called 
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Schrannenplatz, now Marienplatz, the coopers danced in a cir- 
cle with their green arches, while the butchers’ apprentices 
leaped into the fountain to prove to the people that the water 
was pure and harmless, and not to be feared as poisoned. 
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After this the plague completely disappeared from the city, 
and the inhabitants, free now from their overpowering fear, 
thanks to the device of the enterprising coopers and butchers, 
resumed their every-day life and occupations. 
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Every seven years since that time the coopers of Munich 
perform their Schdffertanz in commemoration of the event ; 
and every three years the butchers’ apprentices leap into the 
fountain of Marienplatz on Fasching Montag (the Monday be- 
fore Lent). 
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Both these curious sights—now almost the last remaining of 
the many quaint and picturesque customs of old Munich, for 
which it was once so famous—took place recently. 


FRAUENKIRCHE, LOOKING TOWARD THE ISAR RIVER. 


The Schaffer began their dancing on the 6th of January 
(twelfth day) and continued it till Shrove Tuesday. They per- 


formed before the royal palace for the prince regent, and 


THE SIEGESTHOR.—SIDE VIEW. 


before all the other 
princes’ _ palaces. 
They also danced 
opposite the Rath- 
haus, the houses of 
the ministers and 
principal magnates 
of Munich. But 
they must keep in 
Munich; outside 
the limits of the 
city they are not 
allowed to perform. 
They receive £5 
from each royal 
personage _ before 
whose palace they 
dance, and from 
ministers, etc., 
never less than £3. 
It was from the 
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windows of H. R. H. Prince Ludwig Ferdinand’s palace, in 
Wittelsbacherplatz, when they danced before that prince and 
his family, that I saw it. 

The Schaffer, about twenty young men, came marching up 
the platz, dressed in close-fitting scarlet jackets trimmed with 
silver lace, black velvet knee-breeches, white stockings, and 
buckled shoes; they had little, short leather aprons, one corner 
tucked back, tied round the waist with a broad crimson silk 
sash, the gold-fringed ends of which hung down at one side. 
On their heads they wore green velvet turned-up caps, adorned 
with a tuft of blue 
and white feathers, 
and carried large 
half-arches of fresh 
box-trees in their 
hands. The musi- 
cians followed with 
fife and drum, and 
another scarlet-coat- 
ed individual, who 
bore a black and 
yellow banner (the 
colors of Munich), 
with the coopers’ 
arms—a beer-barrel, 
with hammer and 
nails—painted on it. 

At the head of the 

procession walked 

a harlequin (Haus- 

wurst), clearing the 

way with a long 

pole, striped with MAXIMILIAN MONUMENT. 
blue and white, with a ball and cross at the top. 

The musicians stood at one side, while the dancers arranged 
themselves in a circle in the centre of the platz, opposite the 
palace. The performance began by their all dancing round in 
a ring, each holding one end of his own and his neighbor’s 
arch in his right hand, while his left was placed jauntily at his 
side. The harlequin stood with his pole in the centre of the 
ring, and the Schéffer wound in and out, out and in, in intri- 
cate mazes; but little by little, out of the seemingly hopeless 
confusion, they formed with their green arches a huge royal 
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crown, of which the centre was the harlequin’s cross and ball. 
The next figure was an arbor, then a monster _beer-barrel, 
round which the performers danced, while they tapped it with 


PRINCE LUDWIG's RESIDENCE. 


little hammers, keeping time with the music. Then followed a 
variety of figures—a wheel, a star, a cross, an enormous bouquet 
porne on the twenty dancers’ shoulders, and many other fanci- 

















THE GLYPTOTHEK. 


ful and picturesque devices—all ingeniously formed out of the 
The effect of the lively music and the bright 


contrasts of the scarlet jackets and green garlands, as they 


verdant arches. 
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moved hither and thither in the graceful changes of the dance, 
was strikingly pretty and original. 

The figures finished, the harlequin brought forward a gay- 
looking little barrel, painted blue and white, and two hoops, 
also blue and white, with three holes in each, in which were 
placed three small glasses of wine. One of the Schaffer jumped 
lightly upon the barrel and began to swing about the hoops 
from one hand to the other, over his head and under his knees, 
in time with the music, without spilling a drop of the wine. 
He then took out one of the glasses, and having handed the 
hoops to the harlequin, who emptied the others by throwing the 
contents on the ground, he drank “ Lebe hoch /” to Prince Lud- 
wig Ferdinand. The swinging of hoops and drinking were 


THE PROPYLAA., 


continued until the health of the eight members of the royal 
family present had been drunk. After each toast the empty 
glass was tossed over the drinker’s shoulder and caught behind 
by the harlequin in his cap. Then the dancers marched gaily 
away as they had come. The Schéffertanz will be seen no more 
in this century. When its seven years come round again it wiil 
be 1900. 


The Butcher’s Leap (Metsgersprung) took place on the Mon 
day before Lent. 

They begin their proceedings by attending High Mass in 
St. Peter’s Church, close to Marienplatz, where the fountain is 
situated. In this church—one of the oldest in Munich—is a 
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curious old allegorical picture of the plague in 1517. The 
ground is strewn with dead and dying, fallen beneath the ar- 
rows of God’s wrath, which the avenging angels are casting 
down upon them. God the Father, seated on clouds, is sheath- 
ing the sword of punishment at the prayers of Jesus and Mary, 
who kneel at either side of him; round the picture are the 
words, “.O holy St. Sebastian! by thy intercession obtain from 


HoFBRAUHAUS. 


God, for us poor sinners, that we\may be delivered from this 
awful plague of pestilence. Amen. A. D. 1517.” 

After High Mass is over, the butchers proceed in solemn 
procession to the various royal palaces, which they enter and 
go through a very curious ceremony of offering a goblet of 
wine (a loving cup) to the princes and their families—a tender- 
ing of allegiance, as it were, in return for certain privileges of 
great importance to the butchers’ trade, which are renewed 
every three years at the time of the Leap. 

The butchers’ procession, when they went to offer homage 
to their princes, on the carnival Monday, was in the following 
order: First came the musicians on foot, then twelve or thir- 
teen chubby-faced little boys, the butchers’ sons, of from four 
to six years old, mounted on their fathers’ great dray-horses 
and dressed in little scarlet riding-coats, trimmed with gold 
braid, top-boots with spurs, green velvet broad-brimmed hats, 
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turned up at one side with a bunch of flowers, and tied under 
the chin with green strings. They wore tiny lace-edged aprons 
and gold-fringed crimson sashes, tied round their waists and 
hanging down at one side, and carried in their hands little rid- 
ing-whips with garlands of flowers twisted round them. Their 
fathers (the master-butchers), who walked at the horses’ heads, 
holding the bridles, wore dress-coats and white gloves, and car- 
ried enormous bouquets for presentation to their royal high- 
nesses. Behind them rode ten butchers’ apprentices (the leapers 
of the day), also dressed in scarlet jackets and green hats, fol- 
lowed by a number of other master-butchers on foot, wearing 
dress-coats. Last of all walked two men in scarlet jackets and 
flower-adorned hats, who bore aloft on their shoulders two 
huge silver flagons, hung over with large silver medals, coins, 
and chains. These flagons are of great antiquity and are most 
curious and valuable; they belong to the butchers’ guild. 
Arrived at Wittelsbacherplatz, the fathers lifted their children 
from the saddles, and all went into the palace, where Prince 
and Princess Ludwig Ferdinand, with their three children, and 
Prince and Princess Alphonse, were waiting to receive them. 


= sit 


THE SIEGESTHOR. 


One of the principal master-butchers, having made a long 
speech, presented the loving cup (a very beautiful open-gold 
goblet which had been filled with wine from one of the large 
flagons) in turn to each of the princes and princesses present, 
who just touched it with their lips. Then the bouquets were 
presented, and their royal highnesses, having spoken a kind 
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word to all and duly admired the little boys, who stood ranged 
round the room, seemingly very proud of their unusual finery, 


lie 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 


the butchers, young and old, took their departure, and the 
procession went on to another palace in the same order. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon the famous Leap took 


ODEONPLATZ. 


place. When the procession arrived in Marienplatz, which 
was crammed with people, the little boy butchers were carried 
through the crowd on their fathers’ shoulders, so that they too 
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might see the fun; and the ten apprentices, no longer in scarlet 
and gold, but covered from head to foot in sheep-skin gar- 
ments, all hung over with different-colored calves’ tails, came 
pushing their way through the densely packed mass of specta- 
tors until they reached the fountain, round the stone edge of 
which they ranged themselves ready for the plunge. A master- 
butcher stood beside them and put‘them through a series of 
questions—as to what they wanted; if they knew what an 


HOFKIRCHE.—INTERIOR, 


honor it was to belong to the ancient, most loyal and honorable 
Guild of Butchers; if they were ready and willing to prove 
their courage and show themselves worthy of the privilege they 
asked, etc.; to all of which they answered in proper formula. 
Then a basket containing wine. and a number of small glasses 
was brought, and the master-butcher, having filled a glass for 
each of the shaggy apprentices and one for himself, told them 
to drink to the health of H. R. H. the Prince Regent. A loud 
“Lebe hoch!" rang out; the eleven glasses were emptied at 
VOL, LXIV,—21 
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the same moment, and the glasses thrown into the fountain. 
More than fifty times this toasting was repeated (fortunately 
the glasses were very small, and the wine, it is to be hoped, 
not of the strongest quality), until the health of every member 
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of the royal family of Bavaria, young and old, was drunk 
(there are forty-seven royal princes and princesses in Munich 
alone), besides that of the ministers, mayors, and principal au- 
thorities of Munich. 

The master-butcher, giving the nearest apprentice a sound- 
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ing blow on the shoulder, told him and his companions to do 
their duty; which they did by jumping, all ten, into the foun- 
tain, at the same time, with a tremendous splash, and there 
floundering and splashing about. Several baskets of apples and 
nuts were emptied out into the small space round the fountain, 
which had been kept clear by the police and soldiers from the 
invasion of the crowd. 

Then began the tug-of-war. The youngsters in the crowd 
commenced pushing and squeezing themselves through, scramb- 
ling and fighting for the apples and nuts, while the ten 
monsters in the fountain, catching up the little blue-and-white 
buckets, which were there ready to hand, dashed the water 
with a will over the shrieking urchins, who one moment fled 
before the deluge, to return the next impelled by their over- 
whelming desire for the apples and nuts, only to rush scream- 
ing away again as another drenching shower greeted their 
hardihood. 

After this had continued about ten or fifteen minutes, and 
the space round the fountain was converted into a lake on 
which floated the débris of the apples and nuts, the newly-made 
butchers came out of their bath dripping like so many water- 
dogs; a white cloth was tied round their neck, over which 
were hung a quantity of silver medals as reward for their 
prowess, and the Metzgersprung was over. 
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A BALLAD OF TYRONE. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


“Tell it over!” —Thus, in twilight, 
the old gamekeeper, of gentle 
blood, 

To the grandchild, teasing, teasing, pink 
as the bed-time daisy-bud, 


Tells it over: “ By the stream once, when I 
played alone upon Lady Day, 
Where mid-morning found me quiet, with my 
drowsy cheek to the pleasant clay, 


‘‘ Sudden opened, round and under, the believed-in 
cave on the green hillside ! 
Thick the darkness, but I saw them: the Earl Hugh’s men 
that never have died. 


“Nine full hundred, nine and ninety (he makes the thousandth 


when he comes back) ; 
All a-row there lying armored, by horses tawny and pearl and 


black: 


“ All the horses satin-shouldered, with the sheen of the golden 


stirrups grand ; 
All the troopers drunk with battle, with the bridle in every 


mighty hand. 


‘And the sunburn on their faces was fresh as childhood, and 


fierce as death ; 
Think: the sunburn got in marches against the demon Elizabeth! 


“ Next my knee, then, rose a hero; rose up a little, not loosen- 
ing rein ; 

Gazing steady, softly said he, and sharply said to me, over 
again: 
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“<*Ts the time come? Ts the time come?’ How it stabbed me 
through! But the Lord is good; 

For the sleep bore down his eyelid—I ran till I reached our 
roof in the wood. 


“Herald of our chief he thought me, expected ever of his own 
kin, 

Many salvos yet to waken in these fields without, in that cave 
within. 


“They have hid there, they have waited, since the Hope went 
under, in blood and tears. 

Oh, to help them crash around him true Innishowen’s unrusted 
spears ! 


“Oh, to help them cheer and follow O’Niall, O’Niall from. his 
foreign grave! 

Oh, to‘throne thee, saddest, fairest, as once thou wert on the 
warless wave ! 


“Ts the time come? (Long the sorrow, little isle, my love, for 
your sake, your sake.) 

Ts the time come? Ts the time come? Ah, hush! No more, or 
my heart will break.” 


Pretty Kathie, closer pressing, into that face in silence peers; 
There they fall, the sunset showers: the far-off, idle, eternal 
tears. 
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THE RELATION OF CRIME TO EDUCATION. 


% E always find much food for useful cogitation in 
the annual reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. In the last one to hand, which is that for 
1893-94 (two volumes), we find something more 
than the normal amount of interesting matter. 

As we glance through the contents of these bulky volumes 
of more than two thousand pages we are profoundly impressed 
by two cardinal truths. In the first place, we are compelled to 
marvel at the laborious patience and skill exhibited in the mar- 
shalling of facts and figures regarding the conditions of educa- 
tion, not only in all the States of the American Uffion but 
likewise in the leading countries of Europe, the skilful analyses, 
the grouping of subjects, the tabulating of figures, and the 
thoughtful deductions. And then, when we look into the 
matter analytically for ourselves, we cannot help thinking how 
largely history is written and legislation enacted on such re- 
ports as these, and how largely these reports are nothing more, 
the very best of them, than generalization, and very liberal 
generalization indeed. 

It is expected to be a matter for gratification of course, at 
the beginning, that the period covered by the report indicates 
a larger percentage of school-goers than in the preceding twelve 
months. In every ten thousand heads of the population eighty- 
six more were filled with primary and secondary knowledge 
than was the case in 1880. We believe in itself that it ought 
to be a legitimate subject of satisfaction that more children 
now go to school, proportionately, than used to be the case 
before, but we cannot find in the general state of the country’s 
morality any proof of the power of the education they receive 
there to make them worthier citizens. Hence we think that 
when the Commissioner of Education speaks of the general re- 
sults of school training as enabling the citizens to become, as 
it were, commercial saints, he uses a little too much couleur de 
rose on his canvas. 

Of course we believe that it is the desire of all good people 
who wish to get along quietly that in imbibing a knowledge of 
ciphers and the mysteries of English grammar, the boys and 
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girls who fill the schools should somehow be grounded in the 
principles of Christian morality. They have taken care, no 
doubt, that no mention of the thing must be made; but they 
want to get the article without specifically naming it. It goes 
by various names—ethics, morals, culture, and other elastic 
titles—the unknown quantity in the equation of learning. But, 
no matter what it is called, the important question really is, 
does this thing fulfil the purpose for which the human mind was 
created and the Christian religion instituted ? 

With what facility those who are imbued with this idea of 
education may delude themselves, we may surmise from the 
language of the commissioner himself in his introduction to the 
report proper. We confess to some surprise at the unusual 
nature of his terminology, as in all previous reports there was 
no trace of a tendency to fanciful statement or extravagant 
metaphor. 

Speaking of education in its relation to commercial ex- 
change, the commissioner-says: “Such process of exchange is 
like a sacramental consecration. Each person consumes or 
partakes of the product of the world of universal human 
society; each himself contributes to the supply of all others. 

Hence each gets more than he gives to the world- 
market. It is a sort of living mirror of grace—by giving one’s 
product to the world, one gets in return manifold. Hence this 
mediation of one’s labor by the aid of the world-market may 
be called a sacrament. 

“ Here is seen the vast significance of the school education 
in enabling the citizen who shares in the productions of his 
fellow-men to know his fellows and understand their views of 
the world. It enables him to know their opinions and to share 
in their spiritual as well as their material productions.” 

It was a painful symptom of the political campaign just 
concluded that sacred imagery was sometimes applied to secular 
struggles, often to a degree that caused a grievous shock. 
When people are accustomed from the days of incipient intel- 
ligence to such confusion between things sacred and things 
profane, it is not to be wondered at if they show no nice 
sense of discrimination, or their highest ideals exhibit a strain 
of the sordidness of earth and material gain and loss. The 
musical instrument which is neglected and exposed to a chill- 
ing atmosphere can hardly be expected long to maintain its 
true concert pitch. 

In what direction is popular education tending when we 
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find the things of God and the things of worldly commerce 
promiscuously jumbled up, even in the calm atmosphere of 
scholarly officialdom? Where shall we look for reverence-com- 
pelling authority when we find press and pulpit applying 
similes taken from the most awful mysteries of man’s redemp- 
tion to illustrate the passing phases of political conflict? It is 
this wide-spread spirit of irreverence, whether it proceed from 
thoughtlessness or a constitutional defect inherent in our 
system of training, which fills the thinking few with the most 
serious apprehension regarding the goal whither we are 
drifting. 

One of the most customary resources of the generalizing 
statistician is the juxtaposition of the figures of education and 
crime. It is assumed as a certainty that illiteracy and crimi- 
nality are affected by education as the fluid in the glass tubes 
of a hydraulic elevator by upward or downward movements of 


the apparatus. 
Education, according to Von Liszt, is the best means of 


combating or ameliorating criminal tendencies. Much depends 
upon the character of the education relied on. It has not 
escaped public attention that some of the great crimes which 


have startled society in recent days in this country were per- 
petrated by young desperadoes of fairly good education. Petty 
crimes are numerous among the most illiterate stratum of the 
population; the daring criminals are to be looked for in the 
ranks of those whose worldly instincts and keen mental powers 
have been cultivated and perfected in a system wherein rev- 
erence for any higher power than that of legal brute force is 
sedulously eliminated. Worldly success, according to the preva- 
lent ideal, is the be-all and the end-all of human existence. 
The religion of humanity furnishes our sacraments, and we 
borrow the phrases which pertain to the accessories of the wor- 
ship of the Most High to clothe a system of commercial ethics 
with a seeming robe of sanctity! What wonder that the chick- 
ens so carefully hatched should in due time come home to 
roost? Of recent years there has been a gradual falling-off in 
the amount of ordinary crime in England, and this fact is ac- 
counted for by the diffusion of education. Rough-and-ready 
reasoning of this sort is utterly fallacious. Serious crime has 
not diminished in England. Murders, often of a shockingly 
brutal character, are of dreadful frequency there still, and 
crimes of other kinds, but little known in other countries, 
often make the judges’ calendars documents to send a cold 
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shudder through the reader’s system. The gradual falling-off in 
the body of smaller crime must rather be attributed to the relax- 
ation of the severity of the laws, especially those against trades’ 
combinations, and the surrender of the central power into the 
hands of local authorities, by means of which much more 
liberal provision is being everywhere made for the wants of the 
people at large than was possible under the old system of cen- 
tralized rule. 

The example of France is a much better criterion of the 
quality of fruit which mere secular training produces. There 
every faddist has had his hand in the formation of the school- 
master and the system of the school-house, for more than a 
hundred years. An increase in school attendance has not, as 
in England, a decrease in prison population to juxtapose it, 
but rather an increase. The character of the crimes committed 
there attest very frequently the refinement of scientific advance. 
Christianity has been pitilessly hunted from the schools only to 
give place to demoniac savagery in crime, and a cynical 
callousness in its perpetrators which places them often on a 
level with the Malays. 

A scene which recently took place in a French court of 
justice pointed the moral of this deplorable situation in a way 
that ought to be writ in characters of fire. It was during the 
course of a trial for murder. The culprit, a young fellow 
named Gaudot, only seventeen years old, pleaded guilty, and 
his counsel, M. Saint-Appert, pleading in extenuation of his 
crime, used these remarkable words : 


“Gentlemen, my task is very simple, since the accused 
pleads guilty. I cannot defend him, for I see mercy will have 
no part in the issue; so I will be brief. But if justice demands 
an account of his crime, you will allow me in my turn to de- 
mand an account of justice for the decision. What will it be? 
I know not; but whatever it may be there are those here more 
guilty than the accused himself. These I denounce, or rather 
these criminals, I accuse them. They are you, gentlemen, who 
listen to me—you who represent society; that society which is 
forced to punish the outrages its negligence and corruption knew 
not how to prevent. (Emotion among the audience.) I see on 
the wall before me and bow reverently to Christ on the Cross. 
This crucifix is here in your judgment hall, where you cite the 
criminal to the bar. Why is it not in the school, there where 
the child is called for instruction? Why do you punish under 
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the eye of God when you form heart and soul without him? 
And why must it be that Gaudot should for the first time 
meet the God of Golgotha here? Why were his eyes not 
allowed to rest upon him from his bench in the school-room ? 
He would doubtless have been able to avoid the bench of 
infamy where we see him to-day. Who told him there was a 
God—a future justice? Who spoke to him of his soul, of the 
respect due to his neighbor, of the love of his fellow-men? 
When did we teach him the law of God: ‘Thou shalt not 
kill’? We left that soul to its evil instincts; that child grew 
like a young beast in the desert, alone, in that society which 
is now ready to strike the tiger, when at the proper time it 
should have clipped his talons and calmed his ferocity. It is 
you, gentlemen, whom I accuse; you civilized and refined, who 
are not barbarians; you moralists, who lead the full orchestra 
of atheism and pornography, and are not surprised that you 
are answered by crime and loss. Condemn my client—it is 
your right; but I accuse you—it is my duty.” 


We here in the United States are not so theatrical in our 
style of illustration, but if we were like the French there is no 
lack of cases in our criminal courts to point a moral in equally 
impressive ways. 

The overwhelming majority of the prisoners in our jails and 
penitentiaries have had the intellectual training of the public 
schools. Of 1,553 inmates of Sing Sing prison, for instance, in 
1890, 1,403 had been taught in the state schools. Many of the 
other States of the Union showed also a vast disproportion 
between those educated in the public schools and those taught 
elsewhere. On the other hand, the small percentage of crimi- 
nals who had been brought up at the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools was a fact so glaringly brought out in the various 
official reports that no attempt has been made to explain it 
away. And yet with these eloquent facts staring them in the 
face public officials go on year after year smugly dilating on 
the benefits of the common-school system, and saying never 
a word on its most painfully manifest drawbacks. 

It is instructive to note that the turning of the tide in 
England in favor of religion in education is concurrent with 
the tokens of an awakening in Australasia over the same sub- 
ject. In no part of the world did the foes of religious educa- 
tion make a deadlier onslaught on both religion and morals in 
the school than did banded atheism there. But the public 
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conscience is at last stirred to action by the alarming condi- 
tion of present society and the outlook for the future. Educa- 
tionists are beginning to reconsider their position, but they are 
naturally slow to recant their opinions or undo what they have 
done. They propose to proceed leisurely. The device of an 
“educational referendum” has been resorted to in South Aus- 
tralia, the agency being a ballot paper with blanks for the fol- 
lowing questions: 

“1, Are you in favor of the continuance of the present sys- 
tem of education in state schools? 

“2. Are you in favor of the introduction of Scriptural in- 
struction in the state schools during schools hours? 

“3, Are you in favor of the payment of a capitation grant 
to denominational schools for secular results ?”’ 

Much interest attaches to the outcome of this novel device, 
for educational matters in South Australia have reached the 
stage of crisis. But while we await the result there we must 
carefully watch the phases of this same question at home. 
We cannot overlook the important bearing which the official 
Reports have upon this subject. Hence, while we accord our 
admiration unstintedly to these Reports, as a herculean literary 
service in their luminosity, order, and analytical processes, we 
cannot shut our eyes to their omissions. We believe they 
should present the négative side of the picture as well as the 
positive, and show the world what the people of this country 
lose by the maintenance of the public-school system as it is, 
as well as what it profits. 
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“PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES.” 


BY MARION AMES TAGGART, 


* HE warm sun of October shone through half- 
bare branches upon three young men walking 
affectionately arm-in-arm through the drifting 
dead leaves upon the sidewalk, while bits of 

§ golden and red splendor floated slowly down- 
ward in the hazy air. 

All their life these three, Martin Kane, Mike Flynn, and 
Joseph Gericke, had walked in loving comradeship, and now the 
two former were accompanying their friend to the station to 
see him off upon the journey to the seminary which closed the 
doors of boyhood upon him and opened the first chapter of 
manhood’s drama. 

It had been understood from the beginning that Joe was to 
be a priest; long before he could understand the words he had 
heard himself alluded to as one. His father had died before 
he was born, and his mother had prayed that she might bear a 
son to the priesthood. The first part of her petition had been 
granted; she took it as an indication that the rest was to fol- 
low when the baby, growing old enough to look at pictures, 
showed a predilection for pious ones. Although the boy liked 
to frolic and use his strong muscles, he was a grave child, not 
given to much speaking, and early began to make. solitary 
visits to the church, praying devoutly before the different shrines, 
or sitting quietly looking up at the arches, thinking solemn 
thoughts, if his face was an index, for they were rarely told. 

Many children are by nature pious, more especially the 
thoughtful ones, and in every way the tendency was fostered in 
Joe by his devout mother. His books of adventure’ were the 
stories of the saints; his recreations to be taken on little 
journeys to see a new church or convent. He was “the little 
priest’ to all the neighborhood, and Mrs. Kane and Mrs. 
Flynn compared him to Martin and Mike to the latter’s dis- 
advantage, whom they privately considered more desirable as 
like other boys, Joe being exceptional and “just chosen- 
like.” 

When Joe had made his First Communion his mother used 
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to say, with tears of joy, that nothing could keep the boy from 
serving Mass, neither bad weather nor fatigue, and Joe’s 
vocation was as good as assured. To be sure he made the six 
Sundays of Saint Aloysius to ascertain it truly ; but they were 
made without any doubt on the boy’s part of his true calling, 
and he prayed to know the right as well-fed people pray to be 
given their daily bread—very different prayers from those with 
souls in travail or bodies famishing. 

Joe’s uncle was to educate him, and there was no trouble 
as to means when the time came for him to enter the semi- 
nary. His quiet life had flowed to this end as surely as rivers 
to the sea. Joe was chosen; Joe had not been called upon to 
choose. He had been set apart quietly from his birth, and had 
never in his short life had any temptations of his age, nor 
strong experiences that make a man. 

And now, as the train pulled slowly out of the station, Joe, 
looking back and seeing his mother’s tearful, smiling face, and 
Martin with his little sister Rose, and Mike Flynn, all four 
young people waving good-by with faces full of the sorrow of 
the first break in their quartette of life-long intimacy, he felt 
the inevitable pang which comes with a conscious step away 
from an old life, though the step be forward. 

The first act of the young priest, Father Joseph Gericke, 
after his ordination, was to marry the playfellows of his youth- 
ful days, now introduced to him as Mr. Michael Flynn and Miss 
Rose Kane. They had delayed the ceremony that he might 
perform it. 

Father Gericke left the seminary well versed in theology, 
and what our Scetch cousins call the humanities, but ignorant 
as a child of the great world—knowing humanity only through 
book-learned theories, and himself not at all. Six months after 
his ordination he was sent to take charge of a parish in a little 
town not far from the city. He was chosen partly because of 
his gravity of character beyond his years, and partly because the 
need of priests was very pressing. Father Gericke’s church was 
called Our Lady of Peace, built by a Southern priest at the 
close of the war—hence its odd name. It was appropriate; the 
building was simple, tasteful, with an air of calmness as it looked 
out from its surrounding great trees. The rectory was spotless 
in white paint, and Father Gericke felt as he sat on his little 
piazza, gazing down the quiet street through the thick honey- 
suckle vines, that the only drawback to his happiness was that 
but half of his mother’s desire was fulfilled; she had lived to 
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see his ordination, but had died two months after it, and she 
would never keep house for him, as they had dreamed in his 
boyhood she would do when he was a priest. But old, deaf 
Ann, who looked after him, was a faithful soul, and suffered 
no dust to settle on his books, nor allowed deficiency in his 
welfare. 

The town was a typical suburban place, with its one business 
street, its few shops, two banks and post-office, and its dwelling 
streets, parallel and at right angles to the main one. It was a 
place that succeeded in being pretty in spite of the uniformity 
or startling eccentricities of the houses; the sort of place in 
which a young priest thinks he could be happy for ever, and in 
which at the end of ten years he is very apt to find life insup- 
portable. 

Catholicity was represented by the domestics, gardeners, and 
coachmen of the residents, and a few thrifty mechanics’ families 
at the upper end of the town, near the three small factories. 
The wealth of the congregation lay in the hands of a retired 
brewer and two or three shoddy people from the city; and 
was sometimes increased by an occasional summer tenant, who 
stayed too short a time to affect the parish priest’s life. Com- 
panionship of any true kind there was none, nor culture. To 
be sure, there was a lady who had found her way into the 
Catholic Church under the unfavorable circumstances of her 
surroundings ; she was a Mrs. Meredith, and lived “up on the 
hill.” Father Gericke saw broad intelligence and high breeding 
in her sad face, framed by her gray hair and widow’s veil, which 
looked at him from the front pew when he preached, but he 
did not know her; he understood that she depended for her 
spiritual nourishment on the Jesuits in the city. 

But he was too engrossed in his first charge to discover 
any drawbacks at first. He came with enthusiastic plans for 
founding a parish library and young men’s lyceum. He felt 
sure that he should succeed in this as soon as he pointed out 
its advantages ; but though the girls all told him that a library 
would be “lovely,” the boys said they “guessed they could 
get along without a lyceum,” yet neither took the first step 
toward fulfilling his plans. 

The older people overlooked his youth, respecting his good- 
ness and his office; but the young people were lawless, and 
neither character nor office seemed to impress them. He 
preached long, seminarian sermons with much zeal and gravity, 
discoursing on ancient history, early Christians and early 
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heretics, taking no small pleasure in sonorous sentences, all of 
which the older people heard patiently, feeling sure that it was 
good for them, if obscure, while the younger ones fidgeted. 
Mrs. Meredith listening in her front pew, her keen eyes calmly 
observant of life and those who lived it, as one who had 
passed beyond its power, thought tenderly of the lessons which 
her youthful pastor had to learn, and prayed a little prayer for 
the chiseling of his soul. 

Father Gericke was entering the second year of his pastor- 
ate; a year and a half had passed since his ordination. He 
had won his place among his people; a strike and hunger 
among the factory hands had given him his opportunity to 
draw near them in suffering, and here and there was a soul 
whom he knew leaned on him for counsel. Already the 
seminary note was disappearing from his sermons; he began to 
preach as one awakening, to whom life was getting less theo- 
retical and more real. Into his face also a subtle change was 
creeping; he looked older, stronger, but a line began to en- 
grave itself between his eyes, and a look -of unrest to steal 
into them. 

Mrs. Meredith watched him from afar. “He is learning 
that he is an individual,” she thought. “ His soul is being 
born. All birth is through pain; 1 wonder what form the strug- 
gle will take in him.” 

Father Joseph wondered vaguely at himself. He thought 
that he had never lived till now. He had been a good child— 
only a child; his mind had matured, his character remained 
unchanged from his babyhood, it seemed to him. He -hardly 
dared formulate in his thoughts the feeling that haunted him. 
How had he become a priest? From choice? From a direct 
callfrom Heaven? He had been moulded; his orderly goodness 
of nature mistaken for sanctity, he was a priest because others 
had willed it, and he had ignorantly acquiesced. Was it a 
mistake? The thought sent the cold sweat out on his brow. 
There was nothing else that he wanted, but he began dimly to 
see that was not enough. A true priest should choose and be 
chosen, not formed by loving but mistaken friends. At times 
he felt that he was a failure, and could never finish his task ; 
an unrest filled him. 

At this time he preached his sermon on “ Waiting on the 
Lord,” a sermon that made Mrs. Meredith sit erect in her pew 
in anxious surprise. Discouragement, almost despair, was upon 
Father Gericke as he sat in his study, eyeing half enviously 
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his cat, Ali Baba, so called because of a thieving propensity, 
who lay blinking in the sunshine in utter content. 

Old Ann came up, announcing a lady to see him—a 
stranger, she said, whose name she was too deaf to catch. 
Father Gericke went down. 

“Why, Rose!” he cried as he opened the door. “You 
here?” 

“O Joe !—Father Gericke—what ought I to call you?—yes, I 
am here, and I’m so wretched,” said Rose, bursting into tears. 

“Why, Rose, my poor, dear little sister Rose,” said the 
priest, shocked at the change he saw in her. “What has hap- 
pened? I thought that you were so happy. Is it the baby?” 

“The baby? No, he’s all right; only if I could I’d wish 
that I’d never had a baby,” the poor child gasped. “ Father 
Joseph, help me; tell me what I am to do.” 

“Is it Mike?” asked Father Joseph, sitting down by her 
and gently stroking her arm. ‘“ Tell me, Rosey; don’t cry so. 
I can’t help you if you don’t tell me.” 

“Oh! I’m going to tell you,” the girl answered, making a 
brave effort. “I came all the way out here to tell you. 
You’re my brother—more my brother than even Mart; and 
now you're a priest besides. Yes, it’s Mike.” 

“ Not unkind to you, Rosey?” said Father Gericke, his old 
distrust rushing over him. 

“Yes, he’s unkind to me; he’s tired of me, and—and he 
likes some one else better.” 

Father Joseph uttered an ejaculation. Rose nodded speech- 
lessly. 

“He drinks, Father Joseph, and sometimes he’s gone all 
night; and never does he come home until midnight. I don’t 
know which is worse; for if he comes home, he comes drunk, 
and I know he’s been ¢here.” 

“Who is she, Rose dear?” asked Father Joseph, his face 
pale with pity and indignation. 

““She’s no one at all with any name or decency; but he’s 
pleased for awhile—it won’t last,” added the girl scornfully. 
“See here, Father Joseph,” she said suddenly and sharply; 
“TI ask you as my brother, and a priest, how much a woman 
ought to stand? I’m heart-broken and degraded, and my baby 
has got to grow up to see such sin, and maybe inherit drunk- 
enness; or if he don’t, I might have more children, and Mike 
is growing worse, so most likely they would. How much, I 
say, ought a woman to stand?” 
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Father Joseph did not answer directly ; he hardly knew the 
desperate woman before him for gentle little Rose. 

“You must try to save him, Rose,” he said. “You loved 
him when you married him?” 

“Loved him! I loved the boy I’d grown up with, and I 
thought I loved the man,” she said quickly. “What did I 
know? What do we any of us know when we choose? I just 
drifted on, and I loved Mike because I’d grown up to love 
him; I married him. because I’d always heard folks say that 
Mike and I were made for each other Why do you think we 
do the most important things in our life ignorantly, and when 
we are too young to choose, before we can know what we 
want? I tell you people make our lives for us, and it’s just 
God’s mercy if they turn out right.” 

Father Gericke shrank from her words; it was as if his own 
childhood, which Rose represented, took voice to utter his 
secret thought. 

“Have you pleaded with Mike, Rose?” he asked. 

“ Pleaded with him!” she echoed. “Do you think he cares? 
I've begged him on my knees, by all our childhood days and 
his fear of God, to be true to baby and me. But he never 
goes to church now, and he doesn’t care for childhood. When 
I tell him how helpless I am, and how I’ve trusted him, he 
laughs at me. Mike can be very cruel.” 

“T always knew it,” said Father Joseph involuntarily. 
“And Mrs. Flynn, and the girls, Rose?” he asked. ‘ What 
do they say to all this?” 

Rose looked up. “Didn’t you know the Flynn girls had 
been getting fashionable?” she asked simply. ‘ They say they 
can’t help me. They say it’s all my fault, because I’m not 
accomplished and I don’t dress well. Mrs. Flynn says it’s bad 
enough to see her only boy’s life spoiled without my carrying 
complaints to her. She says Mike wouldn’t have gone wrong 
only I bore him, and she’s heartily sorry for him. Then 
the girls come in—” and here, in spite of the tragedy, Rose’s 
Celtic blood asserted itself in a twinkle of the eyes that could 
not help seeing the humorous side—‘“ the girls come in, and they 
shake hands high up near their boas, and they say, ‘ How d’ do, 
Rose?’ And then they beg me not to talk of horrid things, and 
sigh ‘Poor Mike!’ And after that they talk of the Horse Show 
and where they are going for the summer, and ask me if I mean 
to go to the mountains or the sea-shore, when well they know 


Mike doesn’t give me enough money to stay at home honestly.” 
VOL, LXIV.—22 
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“* How cruel, and how foolish!” murmured Father Gericke; he 
had propped his head in his hands, and was listening sorrowfully. 

“Can't Mart help you, Rose?” 

“He tried, but Mike only got angry. He doesn’t care for 
any one but you; maybe he'll listen to you. Must I bear it, 
Father Joseph?” 

“Until you have tried all means you must, Rose,” answered 
poor Father Joseph. “It tears my heart to send my dear little 
sister back to such a man, but you made a vow, and you must 
try to keep it. If he is going to continue in the life he is 
leading, then you must think of the children, and do your best 
for them. In the meantime I'll see Mike, and try what I can 
do with him. Would you be willing to come out here to live?” 

“Willing? O Father Joseph, dear, if only he could be 
taken away from all that bad influence!” cried Rose. 

“ Well, we'll see,” he said hopefully. “ Now come with me. 
Let Ann give you water to bathe your eyes, and she'll make 
us a cup of tea, and we'll see if we can pull through.” 

She put her lips to his hand gratefully. ‘ You are a good 
priest, and a good man, and a good brother,” she said, her 
breath catching in a sob. “And if ever you can save a young 
thing from deciding her life before she knows what life is, do 
it for my sake. Don’t let any kind mother form her child into 
anything, even a religious. God should choose us each for 
the work that he wants us to do. There is nothing so dread- 
ful as to act from insufficient motive.” — 

Father Joseph looked at her; a pain that was not for her 
clutched his heart, and with it came wonder at such wisdom 
from little Rose. 

Father Gericke succeeded in working a kind of miracle, by 
what means it was not known, for no one was present at his 
interview with Mike. No one else in the world had the influence 
over the weak and wayward nature which his old playmate 
had acquired, largely owing to Father Gericke’s native integ- 
rity and strength, a little to his priesthood, and not a little to 
the fact that Mike had always been conscious of his contempt; 
for Mike had the cur nature that fawns to the whip. By 
whatever means he brought it about, his miracle was. well 
wrought. Mike consented to move into the country, and, in 
spite of his mother and sisters, Father Gericke succeeded by 
sheer force of will and right in establishing Mike and Rose in 
a little white house in his parish, to which, so far, Mike had 
returned at night with exemplary regularity. 
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It was even a harder task than saving the sinner, who had not 
enough force in going wrong to ever go strongly right, to recon- 
cile poor little outraged Rose to the ré/e of patient, loving wife. 

The marriage made upon the motive of childish love, and 
the influence of circumstances, had not sufficient foundation to 
bear the severe strain to which it had been subjected. It is 
fatal when a woman loses respect and confidence; even great 
sin sometimes does not destroy that. 

“Tt is all very well, Father Joseph, to hold up St. Monica 
to me,” Rose said. “ But she knew that her son was a great 
man, even though he was a wicked one. Mike will only sneak 
into sin, and he will never see that he has done much harm. 
If I work for ever I can only get him to happen into heaven ; 
and if he was lost, he’d only stroll into hell as if he thought 
that he’d look around a bit.” 

“Never you mind that, Rose,” responded Father Joseph, 
though he had hard work not to smile. ‘“That’s only another 
way of saying you married a weak character; but, weak or 
strong, he is your husband, and if you do not help him you 
are not only weaker than he, but more wicked, because you 
could be strong.” 

Altogether Father Gericke had his hands full, and yet in 
the work which took his best effort he was not happy. Cer- 
tain words that Rose had uttered in her grief haunted him. 
“Nothing is so dreadful as to act from insufficient motive.” 
“Do not let any kind mother form her child into anything, 
even a religious.” ‘God should choose us each for the work 
which he wants us to do.” 

There it was: God had not chosen him; his mother had 
formed him; he was not called to the priesthood. The burden 
grew insupportable. Nothing else, no other life invited him ; 
but a vague longing to get away, to escape from himself and 
his environment, consumed him. Out—that was the one 
thought, to get out into the big world, where he could see all 
around him. Perhaps then he would have chosen to be a 
priest after all; but had he become one from insufficient mo- 
tive? He could not cease to be a priest; that was monstrous, 
but his consecration was like a chain, not a crown gladly worn. 
If he could but get away! The only course that he could 
think of was to enter a monastery, and there fight out the 
battle; when he was at peace he could return to his post. 
He did not realize until long afterward how thankful he had 
to be for the balanced nature with which he was born, the 


, 
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natural goodness which he almost hated as the mistaken sign 
of his vocation. But he saw that others, morally less strongly 
poised than he, situated as he was would almost certainly fall 
into wrong, and even his partial knowledge of the danger in- 
creased his impatience at the mistaken piety of parents who 
over-cultivate a vocation, and inflict upon the world a ruined 
life, upon the church a possible scandal. 

His confessor, the wise old bishop upon whom he had 
leaned, was in Rome; his German reticence held his tongue, 
and he struggled on alone. One Sunday he preached upon 
the subject in his thoughts; it was not an address of a young 
seminarian, but an impassioned warning to good mothers ta 
leave God’s grace alone, and let their children obey rather the 
inner calling than push them along in a path in which they 
are not led. “ Nothing is of any use except in doing that 
for which it was made. You women thigk it is a noble thing 
to say: My son, the priest. Be content to say: My son, the 
good man; and leave all else to God.” 

Mrs. Meredith listened with her soul as well as her ears. 
She heard all that he did not say, and guessed that he was 
undergoing a struggle that had nearly reached the climax. 
She could not know that he had made up his mind to quit his 
post for a monastery in ten days; but she recognized his 
strength for good or ill, and longed, as one who had known 
what it was to battle, to hold out her hand to the young soldier. 

The next day old Ann brought Father Gericke Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s card; they had only a slight acquaintance, and he won- 
dered, as he descended, what had brought her to him. 

“JT wanted to consult you on a little matter of charity,” 
she said, smiling out of her peaceful face into his stormy one. 

He found himself soothed at once by her softly modulated 
voice. Mrs. Meredith had not lived for nearly seventy years 
without learning her power over human souls. She was the 
rare woman, with a man’s breadth of view combined with all 
a woman’s love and charm. She had fought a brave fight and 
conquered; no one ever came within her reach who had not 
been influenced by her strength, her sweetness, and the subtle 
spell which, for lack of a better name, we call atmosphere. 

After she had settled with Father Gericke the question that 
formed her pretext for coming, she spoke of yesterday’s sermon. 
How it happened he never knew, but Father Gericke found 
himself going from a generalization of the subject into passion- 
ate personal allusions—confessions would be the better word. 
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Mrs. Meredith knew how it had happened; she judged right- 
ly that the young soul was longing for sympathy ; the crisis had 
come, and to her wonderful tact, comprehension, tenderness he 
was opening his wounds. 

“And if God did not choose you for his priest, and if it 
was a mistake, can you not choose him now? Can you not 
make him let you serve him, and turn possible defeat into 
glorious victory?” she said, her sweet voice flowing around his 
strong German bass and interrupting his outburst. Father 
Gericke paused. “It was not your fault if a mistake was 
made,” she continued, “nor are you sure that it was a mistake. 
You only drifted half-awake, and you always desired the right. 
God should choose, it is true; but I think he also likes to be 
chosen. Choose him; compel his help to serve him where you 
are; you cannot go elsewhere without violating a trust. Look 
at these people who need you, the number that lean upon you to 
whom your going away, even to a monastery, would be a certain 
shock. I did not think that you were a coward, Father Gericke.” 

He started indignantly. ‘A coward?” he repeated. 

“Ay, a coward,” she said, laying her hand on his. cassock 
gently. “I am an old woman; my son would be ten years 
your senior had he lived; let me be honest with you. There is 
cowardice in flight; your post is here, you must fight here where 
your commander placed you. Think of your people. I say 
again, if you imagine God has not chosen you for the priesthood, 
choose him. Be you Jacob, and wrestle with him. God likes to 
have his blessing compelled. Lay hold now, and wrestle till you 
win. No one ever attained any but fictitious peace in shirking. 

“May I tell you my story? I was married by my parents, 
much as you became a priest, to my cousin. I liked him; I 
thought that I loved him because every one said that I did, 
and I had been brought up with no other end in view but to 
love him. Marriage transforms a young girl into a woman, I 
realized soon that my life was a hideous mistake. My husband 
was heartless, but always respectful; he was too icily well-bred 
to do anything unbecoming his birth and breeding. I grew to 
loathe him, and he knew it; he punished me by being devoted 
to me, until I thought that I should go mad. There is nothing 
so horrible to a woman who deserves the name as such a union. 

“And temptation came—it always does; frequently, as in 
my case, in the form of an angel. I saw the man whom I 
should have married, and awoke to a knowledge of what love 
was, and marriage might be. 
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“‘How can I ever be thankful enough for my moral sense ? 
I had no supernatural help then. This was very different from 
being merely unsatisfied; I knew what I wanted, and I wanted 
it in every fibre of my being. More than that, it looked holy 
and lovely, and my marriage false to every law of God and 
man. But in the midst of my pain and bewilderment some- 
thing that must have been a blind, inherited sense of right 
woke up in me. I lay one day prone upon my face in the 
forest; all the world seemed annihilated, and my stripped soul 
alone with the great soul of the universe. ‘My God!’ I said, 
‘I have never known you, and it could not be your will that 
such a lie as my life should be lived. But you let me become 
this man’s wife, and so you must help me fulfil the law, and 
by your help perhaps I can make it your law.’ I lay there 
struggling for hours, till I was exhausted and seemed to gain 
strength from the exhaustion. Peace fell upon me. I rose up 
sick in body, but strong in mind. I never saw the man I 
loved again. He was the best man that I ever knew and he 
never guessed that I loved him. He died within two years, and 
I was able to let him die unknowing. My children were born 
and they died. For years I bore my burden, until it grew 
lighter; and when I closed my husband’s eyes I felt that I 
had fulfilled my duty, and won victory. 

“Do I look like an unhappy woman now? No; nor am I. 
Peace is mine; better than happiness, for happiness does not 
endure, and peace is eternal. My task was harder than yours, 
and I am a weak woman. Can you not stand at your post, 
and carve your vocation out, if you think it has not been 
freely given?” 

“T can try, madam,” said Father Gericke simply. 

Mrs. Meredith gathered -her veil in one hand, and held out 
the other. It was the left, and was ungloved; a thin, delicate, 
old lady’s hand, with prominent veins and slender fingers, on 
one of which she wore her wedding ring, badge of victory to her, 
that should have been pledge of love eternal. ‘ You will forgive 
an old woman’s freedom ?”’ she said. “I rarely speak of my life.” 

“ Dear madam, I am humbly grateful,” said Father Joseph, 
kissing the gentle hand, which patted his as his mother’s might 
have done. 

Too wise to spoil her morning’s work by another word, Mrs. 
Meredith hastened away. 

All that night old Ann felt the jarring of Father Gericke’s 
heavy tread to and fro across his chamber floor. ‘It is not 
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only a bad conscience that makes a bad sleeper then,” thought 
the old woman, turning to resume her own disturbed slumbers. 

The rain had set in toward sunset, and the wind whistled 
around the shutters and howled in the chimney. Father Ge- 
ricke was unconscious of the storm; he had a war to wage 
with himself which shut out all sounds from without. A 
coward and unfaithful to a trust! Could one sink so low, 
and yet commit no sin? Mrs. Meredith had shown him his 
course in a new light; he was struggling to choose so strong- 
ly, and finally that he should be a priest indeed, and for al- 
ways, with an anointing of invisible chrism. He took the key 
of the church, and went to finish his struggle alone in the 
darkness and solitude, while the wind and rain beat against thé 
long windows, and the bells jarred in the tower. 

Morning crept in, gray and cold, and saw him prone before 
the altar, where, like a young knight of old, he had kept his 
vigil before entering the combat. Rising up to meet the light, 
he showed a face white and tired but at peace, the stamp of 
strength and victory upon his brow. 

The storm raged with ever-increasing fury, and Father Ge- 
ricke shut himself into his study to work out his sermon for 
the coming Sunday. He felt moved to teach his new know- 
ledge, for out of the depths of a profound ‘struggle he had 
brought a comprehension that seemed to embrace all of life. 

He had fallen asleep in his chair toward night, worn out by 
watching and pain, when he was aroused by a loud knocking 
upon his door. It was quite dark, and he groped his way, 
dazed with slumber, to answer the summons. The light in the 
hall blinded him, falling strongly upon a woman’s figure, a 
shawl drawn over her head, her garments dripping. 

“Rose?” he asked, in doubtful surprise. 

“Father Joseph, Mike's gone wrong again,” gasped Rose, 
clutching his cassock. “ He’s been drinking, and he’s gone up the 
road to the Dew Drop Inn. Save him!” The Dew Drop Inn was 
a notorious place of resort, the curse of the mechanics’ families 
at the end of the town. Father Gericke was instantly fully awake. 

“T’ll go after him; I'll bring him back; don’t fear, Rose. 
Go home and get dry; I'll see to Mike,’ he said. The poor 
thing hurried away, murmuring incoherent blessings, and Father 
Gericke prepared to face the storm. 

A rough coat and an old felt hat, that did away with the 
necessity for the umbrella which he could not have carried in 
any case, and high rubber boots complete his outfit; and put- 
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ting his head down into the wind, he fought his way up the 
street, half enjoying the contest, and the chance so soon offered 
to do real work. It was a mile up the road that he overtook 
Mike, whose previous hours had not been spent in such a way 
as to make him a rapid or steady walker. 

“ How are you, Mike?” said the priest, touching his arm. 

“Who’re you?” hiccoughed the tipsy young fellow; then 
recognizing him, added: “The devil!” 

“No, not exactly,” replied Father Gericke coolly. “I’ve 
come to take you away from him.” 

“T’ll not be in’erfered with,” asserted Mike, trying to stand 
on his dignity, and finding it difficult to stand at all. “ Had too 
‘much your in’erference. Go home, go home, an’ say prayers.” 

“Come along with me, Mike,’ said his old playfellow. 
“Come home to Rose and the baby.” 

_ Wha’, wha’ you s’pose I care for er baby?” demanded 
Mike. ‘‘Wha’ you s’pose I care f’ Rose? Plenty pretty girls. 
Rose’s fam’ly got no shoshul p’sition.” 

Father Gericke felt his fingers tingle with a desire to box 
the ears of the boy who had grown up with him and Rose, as 
he heard him repeating in his maudlin way the nonsense he 
had learned from his mother and sisters. ‘ Yes, a nice social 
position they’ve brought you to, you poor wretch!” he said ; 
“drunk in the highway. I say come home, Mike, and get 
sober.” He took the young man’s arm by an unfortunate im- 
pulse, for Mike would not stand anything like coercion. 

“Lemme ‘lone; I’m goin’ to th’ inn,” he said, struggling. 
“Sh! Wha’s that noise?” 

They both listened. A roaring, like a river enraged, seemed 
drawing nearer. 

He drew Father Gericke to the side of the road in his 
writhing, and as they struggled suddenly the ground gave way 
beneath their feet, and they were plunged into a stream that 
swept them away in a mighty current. ‘“ Mike’s too drunk to 
swim, and I in my rubber boots!” was Father Gericke’s first 
thought; then he grasped Mike by the hair, seized his collar 
and righted him somehow. 

“What’s this?” gasped Mike, sobered by his plunge and 
terror. “Am I so drunk as this? This is a queer road. Am 
I dead? You wouldn’t be in hell too, Joe.” 

“The dam is burst,” said Father Gericke, realizing the 
situation. “ Don't talk; help me.” 

“Can’t swim,’ murmured Mike. 
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Father Gericke’s heart sank. Putting his left arm around 
Mike’s shoulders, he tried to swim a little with his right; but 
the current swept them onward, and they could only wait for 
the end. Great pieces of wood struck them, trunks of up- 
rooted trees whirled by them; cows and sheep passed them 
lowing and bleating for help. 

By a quick movement of his arm. Father Gericke caught a 
tree; he felt Mike sinking, and his own boots, filled with water, 
drew him downward. “Here, Mike, catch hold!” he shouted ; 
but Mike had fainted, struck probably by some passing log. . 
Holding Mike by the collar, Father Gericke managed to slip 
along toward the upper end of the tree, and by a tremendous 
effort raise his comrade among the branches, which formed a 
network helping support him. They were borne down-stream 
with unabated speed, and every moment threatened them with 
destruction in several ways. Father Gericke tried to pray, but 
he could not control his thoughts. Fragments of the psalms 
came to him. “Out of the depths.” “A thousand at your 
right hand, ten thousand at your left.” “The sound of many 
waters.”’ All this came and went as in a delirium; but under the 
confusion and pain, above the fear of death, one thought rose 


triumphantly. ‘“ Now I am a priest from a true vocation. The 


” 


hireling fleeth; the shepherd lays down his life for the sheep. 

Mike opened his eyes. ‘“ Not over yet, Joe dear?” he said 
feebly. Then he roused up. “Now I am a man, Father Jos- 
eph. I never was a man till now; and maybe ’tis only to die 
one, but if I do get out of this Rose shall have no more trou- 
ble. Hear my confession.” And in the blackness of the raging 
waters, rushing swiftly toward death, poor weak Mike was shriven. 

There was a long silence after that; then Mike spoke. 
“Do you think we’ve got to the sea—we’ve travelled a long 
way?” Even in death, and his real contrition, Mike was the 
old Mike still. “I’ve often thought I’d die by whisky, but I 
never thought I’d die by water, Father Joseph,” he said. 

Stiff, bruised, almost fainting, the two young men held on, 
Father Joseph supporting Mike with his left hand, for his arm 
seemed to be broken by the blow that had sent him into un- 
consciousness. 

‘‘Not much longer, not many minutes more,” thought Father 
Gericke, feeling his strength nearly exhausted, when the tree 
that held them whirled around rapidly, then drifted slowly on 
and stopped. Reaching out his hand, Mike felt a bank and 
sobbed aloud. “Thank God!” he gasped, “it’s blessed mud I 
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touched, and we’re not at sea.” But Father Gericke could not 
speak. “God did not choose me for his priest, but he has let 
me choose him. He has let me live to serve him. Now I am 
a priest indeed, and this is my anointing.” 

Unconsciousness seized him and he knew no more. When 
he recovered he was in a comfortable bed, hot bricks at his 
side, and a big German was smoking and watching him anx- 
iously. As he opened his eyes the man arose and placed a glass 
of steaming liquid to his lips. 

“Trink it,” he said. “I am a farmer; you are safe, and ven 
you are like it you can go home once again. De tam purst 
off your vactories, you peen garried many miles py der sthream. 
I don’t like der briests much mineselluf; I am a free t’inker, 
und I pelief briests are nonsense; but der Irishman he haf 
doldt me how you dhry to safe him ven he vas so trunk, und 
you holdt him all der vay in der vater oop, und I say you von 
prafe man, und dat iss peing ein goot man; und your vater 
und ihre mutter dey vas Cherman like mineselluf, und I put 
you in meine’s bedt, und I say I am broudt to shake you py 
der handt.”” Which he did with much gravity. 

Father Gericke and Mike had a triumphal entry into their 
own town on their return, and all denominations united to do 
honor to him who, to quote the local paper, “shed the reful- 
gence of his sanctity and courage upon their beautiful town, 
the Florence of the western hemisphere.” 

Dying conversions are proverbially unenduring, unless made 
sure by the penitent’s decease; but Mike had seen in the face 
of death that which had opened his eyes to his evil ways, and 
all the manhood that was in him came up with him to the sur- 
face from the depths of the waters. He actually kept his pro- 
mise; Rose ad no more trouble, and though little Joseph 
Flynn, born a year after the flood, was especially proud of 
his godfather, he had no reason to be ashamed of his father. 

A white-haired priest serves the little church now; for years 
have flown, and Mrs. Meredith’s calm face no longer meéts his 
eyes from the front pew. Father Gericke will not take a richer 
parish; here where he began he wishes to end, and the whole 
community blesses the day that gave him to it. 

A tall figure, slightly stooped, makes its way daily through 
the quiet streets, followed by benedictions on every side. Calm 
eyes, kindly smiling lips, a broad brow, with thick white hair 
crowning it—this is the face of Father Gericke, fitly the minis- 
trant and messenger of Our Lady of Peace. 








THE LOVE THAT OVERCOMETH. 


“Not I, but Christ in me.” 


BY JOHN PAUL MacCORRIE. 


¥ NE knocked at the door of the one beloved: 
“Who art thou?” came the voice from within. 
‘It is I,” quoth the lover, “aweary of strife, 
Soul-sick of the phantom and falsehood of life, 
Of its treachery, treason, and sin.” ° 
But the voice only sighed, ‘‘ This house is too small 


” 


For thee and for me to dwell in. 


One knocked at the door of the one beloved: 
““Who art thou?” came the voice from within. 
“ Thyself,” quoth the lover; and seeing his face, 
One knew he had suffered and bled for his race; 
And the desert-sand flecking the folds of his hair 
Told of scourgings and fastings and vigils and prayer 
Endured his beloved one to win. 
And the voice came inviting, ‘‘ My house can hold all 
Who are ove with myself. Enter in!” 





NEW ENGLAND AND 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE FORMATION OF 
AMERICA. 


BY REV. P. O’CALLAGHAN, 
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Sewn ROFESSOR JOHN FISKE, in his charming book 

A entitled Zhe Beginnings of New England, has 
devoted his first chapter to a dissertation upon 
nation-making, the history of which is, as he 
rightly says, the political history of the world. 
He maintains that there have been three prominent methods of 
forming nations. The first was the Oriental method, which is 
briefly described as “ conquest without incorporation.” Accord- 
ing to this method savage tribes, after having perhaps united 
with such neighbors as had language and customs similar to 
their own, subdued other neighbors and made them either their 
slayes or their tributaries. The second method is the Roman, 
and it is described as “conquest with incorporation but with- 
out representation.” According to this method people were 
conquered, but by degrees they were given the privileges and 
rights of Roman citizenship. Although the Roman Empire 
failed partly because of the social evils which ate into the 
body politic, the principal reason for its overthrow is to be 
found in the fact that the world was not ready for a repre- 
sentative government, and without representative government 
such an empire naturally began to sink into military despotism, 
and so reverted to the self-destructive Oriental method of na- 
tion-making. The English method is a method of representa- 
tive government, whereby the liberty of the individual is pre- 
served in the largest union of many interests. The English idea 
of nation-making has grown to be the dominant idea of the 
modern world. The significance of the Puritan exodus to 
America lies in its giving a triumphant impetus to this English 
idea by impregnating this new world with the spirit of that 
idea, so that “ America became equipped as no other nation 
had ever been for the task of combining sovereignty with 
liberty, indestructible unity of the whole with indestructible 
life in the parts.” 
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A FANCIFUL GENESIS. 
Although Mr. Fiske goes on to say, very rightly, that the 
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legitimate purposes of the historian do not require him to in- 
trude into the province of the theologian, and that as historians 
‘““we have nothing to do with the truth or falsity of any system 
of doctrine, whether Catholic or Protestant,” there is an as- 
sumption running through this discourse of his that the cause 
of liberty has been in the hands of the enemies of the Catholic 
Church, if not throughout the Christian era, certainly ever 
since the so-called English method has been in the ascendency. 
He traces the Paulicians, who in Greek were called Cathari, or 
Puritans, in their course from Armenia into Thrace in the 
eighth century. After they had played a considerable part in 
the history of the Eastern Empire, he follows them through 
the Balkan peninsula into Italy. From thence these “sturdy 
heretics,” as he calls them, move into Southern France, where 
they become the Albigenses. Persecution nearly exterminates 
them there; but in England, where persecution makes only 
feeble and spasmodic efforts, the Puritan waxes strong and 
becomes the saviour of the cause of liberty in the world. 


AN ABSURD CLAIM. 


It is a strange fact in the psychological world that honest 
men can become so imbued with the spirit of error that their 
own statements of its contradictory will not open their mental 
vision to the character of the spirit which has laid hold upon 
their souls. I shall not here criticise the generalization of the 
history of the Puritan as given by Mr. Fiske. And I do not 
blame Mr. Fiske for taking as granted the truth of what the 
Protestant world has been claiming so stoutly and so persist- 
ently and for so long. I wish simply to point out the fact 
that he assumes what his own statements of fact show to be an 
absurdity. When the Scotchman, Andrew Melville, boldly told 
James Stuart that he, though a king, was a subject of Christ’s 
Kirk, Mr. Fiske is lost in admiration, and though he admits 
that the words were “as arrogant as ever fell from priestly 
lips,” he sees couched in them the assertion of the popular 
will against despotic privileges. He even commends, or at least 
justifies, the Puritans of the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
colonies for insisting on religious uniformity ; he calls attention 
to the turbulence which often characterized the Rhode Island 
colony, which allowed some measure of religious liberty. He 
describes most honestly all the intolerance of the Puritan— 
gives many examples of it; he says they would have given up 
their enterprise with horror if they had dreamt that they were 
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establishing that Christless rule where every pestilent error and 
damnable heresy, as they would put it, could find unrestrained 


utterance. 
With all this and much more in view it is very hard to see 


what Puritanism, or Protestantism as such, has intentionally 


done to promote the cause of religious liberty, or any other 
kind of liberty, except by the natural consequences of its 
selfish endeavor to grasp as much power for itself as possible. 
How Protestant attempts at acquiring power to persecute others 
is a struggle for the cause of liberty, while Catholic attempts at 
keeping that power is religious tyranny, has not been made 
clear by Mr. Fiske or any one else. 
THE PROVINCE OF RELIGION. 

Both Catholics and Protestants, as individuals, have indeed 
battled for civil and religious liberty ; but to my mind neither 
the Catholic religion nor Protestantism has intentionally pro- 
moted what we now understand by religious liberty, and only 
indirectly has either one or the other ever built up the cause 
of civil liberty. Religion, if it be honest, must esteem itself 
the truth, and all which contradicts it, it must regard as false. 
It should not be blamed too severely if its zeal to bless all 
men with the possession of truth has sometimes tempted it to 
overstep the bounds of its own precepts of persuasive gentle- 
ness. The chief business of religion has been, and ought to 
have been, the saving of men’s souls; and with the changing 
forms of governments she has been interested only so far as 
they helped her or impeded her in her divine mission. Our 
civil liberties and religious liberty, as we now understand these 
terms, have grown, sometimes in spite of the opposition of 
religion, and sometimes under its encouragement. They have 
been plants which have gtown like the verdure of a coral reef, 
whose seeds have not come from the coral, but which could 
not have grown if the polypi had not heaped up their skeletons 
to make a foundation for the soil and verdure. 

The radical mistake of Mr. Fiske and all those who, like 
him, have been more or less under the spell of positivism, has 
been in looking upon religion simply as a factor in man’s 
social and political progress. But the chief purpose of religion 
is not to strengthen the social fabric—to be either its warp or 
its woof. Religion aims to teach man, no matter what may be 
his social condition, the road to a better life, and warns him 
not to be of this world. Religion inevitably improves man’s 
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moral character and betters his social condition, but these 
effects are only incidental to the great work of saving souls 
for a future and everlasting state of development. 


RELATIONS OF RELIGION TO CIVIL DEVELOPMENT. 


Without these facts clearly in mind, and under spell of 
such illusions as come from preconceived and false notions, 
even an honest and learned man like Mr. Fiske can look 
squarely at the facts and still be unconscious that they are 
sign-boards pointing the way to conclusions which may over- 
throw his first principles. The method of a nation’s formation 
is not the ultimate criterion ofa nation’s progress. The na- 
tion is a composite individual, and its true progress must be 
estimated by the progress of men’s minds and souls. The 
form of government of a people may be sometimes an indica- 
tion of this growth, but at best it can only be an uncertain 
and inadequate standard by which to measure it; it can never 
be the ultimate criterion by which to judge of it. 


’ 


THE “ DARK AGES” MYTH. 


The Roman Empire is far more interesting as a providen- 
tially formed channel through which Christian influences have 
been poured out into the whole world than as a type of civil 
government. The English method of nation-making is an apt 
enough generalization for the forces at work in the modern 
political world, but it is false to imply that religion has been 
nothing more than an element in the development of. civiliza- 
tion. Nations and their governments are built on men and 
for men, and are interesting only as they help men to reach 
out for ever nobler and higher ideals. They are means, not 
ends; they are incidents in man’s progress; their peculiar form 
can never be its ultimate criterion. I protest against Professor 
Fiske’s assumption that Protestantism has .been the champion 
of liberty—an assumption which deserves attention because 
it is a common error—and I also take exception to his impli- 
cation, which is the view of so many others, that religion, if 
not an institution of the state, is chiefly useful as a helpmate 
for the state and society in general. Much as I appreciate the 
honesty which prompted him to pay the splendid tribute to 
the Catholic Church which may be fitly quoted here, I must 
criticise adversely those preconceived notions of his which are 
even there expressed. Speaking of the two forces which he re- 
gards as the salvation of Europe, and therefore of modern civil- 
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ization, when the Roman Empire was tottering from its internal 
weakness, after describing the invasion of the Germanic tribes as 
the first of these forces, Mr. Fiske says (chap. i. p. 18): “The 
second was the establishment of the Roman Church, an institu- 
tion capable of holding European society together in spite of a 
political disintegration that was wide-spread and long continued. 
While wave after wave of Germanic colonization poured over 
Romanized Europe, breaking down old boundary lines and work- 
ing sudden and astonishing changes on the map—setting up in 
every quarter baronies, dukedoms, and kingdoms fermenting with 
vigorous political life; while for twenty generations this salutary 
but wild and dangerous work was going on, there was never 
a moment when the imperial sway of Rome was quite set 
aside and forgotten; there was never a time when union of 
some sort was not maintained through the dominion which the 
church has established over the European mind. When we 
consider this great fact in its relation to what went before and 
what came after, it is hard to find words fit to express the 
debt of gratitude which modern civilization owes to the Roman 
Catholic Church. When we think of all the work, big with 
promise of the future, that went on in those centuries which 
modern writers in their ignorance used once to set apart and 
stigmatize as the Dark Ages; when we consider how the seeds 
of what is noblest in modern life were then painfully sown up- 
on the soil which imperial Rome had prepared; when we think 
of the various works of a Gregory, a Benedict, a Boniface, an 
Alfred, a Charlemagne, we feel that there is a sense in which 
the most brilliant achievements of pagan antiquity are dwarfed 
in comparison with these. No part of history is more full of 
human interest than the troubled period in which the powerful 
streams of Teutonic life pouring into Roman Europe were 
curbed in their destructiveness and guided to noble ends by 
the Catholic Church. Out of the interaction between these two 
mighty agents has come the political system of the modern 
world. The moment when this interaction might have seemed 
on the point of reaching a complete and harmonious result was 
the glorious thirteenth century, the culminating moment of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Then, as in the times of Ceasar and 
Trajan, there might have seemed to be a union among civilized 
men in which the separate life of individuals and localities was 
not submerged. In that golden age alike of feudal system, of 
empire and of church, there were to be seen the greatest mon- 
archs that Christendom has known in fullest sympathy with 
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their peoples—an Edward I., a St. Louis, a Frederick II. Then 
when, in the pontificates of Innocent III. and his successors, 
the Roman Church reached its apogee, the religious yearnings 
of men sought expression in the sublimest architecture the 
world has ever seen. Then Aquinas summed up in his pro- 
found speculations the substance of Catholic theology; and 
while the morning twilight of modern science might be dis- 
cerned in the treatises of Roger Bacon, while wandering min- 
strelsy revealed the treasures of modern speech soon to be 
wrought under the hands of Dante and Chaucer into forms of 
exquisite beauty, the sacred fervor of the apostolic ages found 
itself renewed in the tender and mystic piety of St. Francis of 
Assisi. It was a wonderful time, but after all less remarkable 
as the culmination of the medieval empire and medieval church 
than as the dawning of the new era in which we live to-day, 
and in which the development of human society proceeds in 
accordance with more potent methods than those devised by 
the genius of Pagan or Christian Rome.” 

Is it not strange that an honest man may look at the facts 
of history so honestly and yet not see that they are, as I have 
said, sign-boards which point to conclusions quite different from 
the path into which his prejudice has led him? 


A LAME AND IMPOTENT CONCLUSION. 


When, might I ask, did the strong hand of the church, which 
led our fathers out of barbarism, lose its cunning? If she 
could work such wonders in the green wood—yes, and turn the 
dry into the marvels of the thirteenth century—what might she 
not have done in these days of ours if her progress, which has 
been from the beginning the progress of the highest Christian 
civilization, had not been impeded, put back at least a century, 
by the monster iniquity of the so-called Reformation? What 
are those methods which Mr. Fiske says are more “ potent 
than those devised by pagan or Christian Rome ” for the de- 
velopment of human society? Are they not the imitations of 
the old methods wielded now by less experienced hands? Is 
not Protestantism mangled Catholicity, and the methods of 
modern civilization an inheritance from the church which created 
that civilization? When did the Catholic Church cease to be 
the mainstay of Christian civilization? The history of the 
world has not been finished because “the English method of 
nation-making”’ has become triumphant. The forms of govern- 
ment change and nations rise and fall, but such events are 
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only incidents in human progress. The Catholic Church is not 
merely an item, even a magnificent item, in the story of that 
progress. The account of the methods in which nations have 
been formed may be the political history of peoples, but the 
history of the church is the account of that vital force which, 
while it is leading men to the knowledge of a better world, 
cannot help being the most efficacious power for perfecting 
the moral and political relations of men in this world. The 
history of the church has hardly begun, and Protestantism is 
not the acme and consummation of Christian civilization, but 
only one of those passing storms which impede for awhile the 
course of the bark of Peter. We who live beneath the dark 
clouds of that storm, and have known of no better days, except 
as told by the records of the past—we, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, must find it hard to picture to our imaginations the 
splendors of the day of Christian peace and unity. Still, Faith 
assures that that day must come; Christ has promised that his 
church will never be overwhelmed. 


ENGLAND’S INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIANITY. 


To the man of faith the British Empire will fulfil a provi- 
dential purpose. It has a higher value than that which arises 
from the share it has had in promoting political and social 
well-being in mankind. Like the Roman Empire, it has be- 
come a world-empire to. prepare the way for future triumphs 
of the church. So many forms of religion have been brought 
together within the limits of the British Empire that England 
has learned marvellous wisdom in her treatment of the religi- 
ous views of all her subjects. The extension of her empire 
has promoted the cause of religious toleration, and, as a con- 
sequence, the spirit of honest inquiry. I cannot help but feel 
that the extension of English influence in the world has made 
Christianity more Christian. Not, of course, that the whole 
credit of the more tolerant spirit of our own times is due en- 
tirely to any one influence—I would say only, that nothing has 
promoted it so much as the dominance of English influence in 
our modern world. The British Empire has been in many 
ways the handmaid of religion and civilization, as it ought to 
have been; and that it will do splendid service in the future, 
if Providence does not find a more efficacious instrument for 
its work, seems to me a just and fair conclusion. The world 
owes a debt of gratitude to England, far more for having 
paved the way for the magnificent revival of religion which 
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will characterize our next century than for the services which 
she has undoubtedly rendered to the cause of our civil liberty. 


THE PURITAN METAMORPHOSED. 


The importance of the part played by New England in the 
world’s history should be estimated by a standard other than 
the share it has taken in the forming of this free nation. As 
an element in that larger influence which I have called Eng- 
lish, she can claim a portion of the credit for the effects of 
that influence upon these times. Here in America, as the pre- 
dominant influence in our nation’s life, New England has 
planted the seeds of much that is best in that life and much 
that is characteristic of it. Puritan New England has made 
our country to be a Yankee nation. But the New England of 
yesterday is fast giving place to the New England of the 
future. What was Puritan New England has been called, even 
now, Catholic New England. Surely the Lord Christ has in- 
tended to work greater matters by the little handful of Puri- 
tans than either they or the world have been aware of. Im- 
portant as has been the part played by the New England of 
yesterday, we may reasonably expect that even greater things 
will be done by her in the future. These greater things will be 
done through the transformation of the Puritan. We shall, in 
the future, esteem the works of the Puritan more for these 
later fruits of New England, which he did not dream of pro- 
ducing—to have dreamed of them would have been to him a 
nightmare—than for his share in making this a free nation. 
The Puritan has made this a religious nation, which is destined 
to be a Catholic nation. 


THE IRISH LEAVENING OF NEW ENGLAND. 


It has been said that the settlement of New England was 
purely English. The statement seems to me to be substan- 
tially true. It is admitted by all that some 270 Scotchmen 
were sent to Boston by Cromwell in 1652, and that 150 Hugue- 
not families took refuge in Massachusetts in 1685, and that 120 
Presbyterian families, from the North of Ireland, settled prin- 
cipally in Londonderry, New Hampshire, in the year 1719, and 
that there may have been others of foreign blood of whose 
coming we have no record. But admitting all assertions of 
foreign admixture which have any probability to back them, 
the conclusion of Mr. Savage remains sound, ‘that even at the 
end of the eighteenth century ninety-eight out of every one 
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hundred inhabitants in the New England States were of purely 
English stock. It is, nevertheless, most interesting to follow 
up to its origin that stream of foreign blood, at first so tiny 
in New England, but which has become so great and mighty 
an influence to transform the Puritan while it has: itself been 
transformed by him. The largest and most important part of 
that influence has been wielded by men of Irish blood. Some 
year and a half ago, when I was giving some temperance lec- 
tures in the western part of Massachusetts, the pastor of the 
town where I had to stop for a couple of days drove me over 
a long mountain road to see an Irish farmer, with whom he 
had some business. When we were about to take leave the 
priest asked : 

“ How in the world did you ever come to settle in this 
out-of-the-way place?” 

The Irishman answered: “ Sure, I kind of dropped here.” 

After we had left the old farmer the priest told me how 
he had run across Irishmen in the most remote parts of the 
globe—he had travelled extensively—and he laughingly added: 
“T do believe that if they ever discover the North Pole, they 
will find Irishmen already settled there.” 

Among the town records of Yarmouth there is an old 
entry, dating back to the early days of the colony, which re- 
fers to a David O’Killia (probably O’Kelly) as “the Irishman” 
—a rare bird, no doubt, for those times. But “the Irishman” 
has become a multitude. Although the Irish did not become 
numerous enough to play any very important part in the his- 
tory of New England until fifty years ago, Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton Murray has collected considerable evidence regarding 
the settlement of Irishmen in New England at a very early 
date. He published an article this last spring in Zhe Rosary 
Magazine in which he gives us a great deal of this evidence. 
He finds Irishmen settling in New England less than twenty 
years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. From the 
records of King Philip's war he has prepared a list of 114 
names which are undoubtedly of Irish origin. These and 
other facts concerning the early settlement of Irish in New 
England are extremely interesting as illustrating the ubiquity 
of the Irishman, but they in no way militate against the asser- 
tion that not until towards the middle of the present century 
did the Irishman become a power in the land. 

Although the tide of immigration had set in before that 
time, it swelled to such proportions during and after the Great 
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Famine in Ireland that anti-Irish prejudice and religious intol- 
erance were aroused and gave birth to the monstrosity of Know- 
nothingism. 

The spirit that persecuted the Quakers was alive in New 
England fifty years ago, as it is not yet entirely dead. It turned 
all its venom upon the “ Paddy.” Although political changes 
had made it impossible to bring back the days when the Quaker 
was flogged, had his ears cut off, or his tongue bored with a 
hot iron, the spirit which prompted all these enormities was 
fierce enough to break the windows of our churches, to burn 
a convent, and to tar and feather an innocent priest. English 
animosity towards the Irish, inherited by the Puritan, was com- 
bined with a passionate hatred for ‘“ Papists”; and “ Irish,” 
“ Papist,” ‘“ Paddy,” “Catholic’”’—all were synonymous terms. 
The Irish used to live together in a certain quarter of town. 
Most New England towns have had at least one “ Dublin,” as 
the Irish quarter was generally called. As most of those early 
immigrants were poor, and the majority of them also represent- 
ed the poorer classes of Ireland, the “ Dublins” of New Eng- 
land were usually the shabbiest parts of town. Poverty, the 
untidiness which generally accompanies poverty, and especially 
intemperance, which is always more in evidence among the 
poor than among the rich—these things tended to confirm the 
Puritan in his superficial judgment which condemned Irishmen 
and Catholics alike as coarse and vulgar “ Paddies.”’ 

Those were awful days when such base fanatics as the so- 
called “ Angel Gabriel”? became the leaders of the bigots, who 
were then bolder than now because the objects of their hate 
were comparatively few and weak. The story of those days 
was a sad one, as my mother used to tell it to me. But some- 
times the ludicrous absurdities into which blind prejudice led 
its dupes lightened the dark picture. Soon after the marriage 
of a certain young Irish girl to a relative of mine, husband 
and wife removed from Massachusetts to a small town in Con- 
necticut. They rented one side of a double house, the other 
end of which was occupied by an old-fashioned Yankee. Both 
families had the use of the same yard. When the new-comer 
would appear in the yard, the good Puritan would rush franti- 
cally into her kitchen and bolt the door after her. Sometimes 
she would peep cautiously out of the window, evidently expect- 
ing to discover something strange in the peculiar species of 
mankind known as Irish. One day in winter, in her desperate 
haste to escape all danger, she fell upon the ice and broke her 
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arm. She could not prevent the strong young Irishwoman 
from lifting her into her house. When she had been put upon 
the lounge and the doctor had been sent for, that dreadful 
Irishwoman sat beside her suspicious neighbor and tried to 
make her comfortable. During the next few weeks, while the 
arm was mending, this Irish neighbor was with her every day, 
caring for her and helping her about the house. One day, 
when the usual offices of kindness were being fulfilled, the 
good Puritan called her benefactor to her side and, looking into 
her young and handsome face, asked, while tears of grati- 
tude flowed down her cheeks, ‘“ Are all the Irish like you?” 
The younger woman answered laughingly that she was one 
of the worst specimens of the race. Then the old woman 
confessed, with great sorrow for her past ignorance and the 
faults which grew out of it, what horrible things she had ex- 
pected when she heard that an Irish family was to move in 
next door; she had looked for horns and something worse 
than savagery. Providence had justly punished her for her un- 
Christian suspicions, and she begged that she might be forgiven. 
After a year or so, when the young married couple were about 
to return to Massachusetts, the old woman wept most bitterly 
and asked her now beloved neighbor to take something to keep 
her ever in mind. And pointing to an old, straight-backed 
chair, which she prized dearly as a family heirloom, she told 
her parting friend to take it and keep it to the day of her death. 
That Irishwoman was my own mother, and for forty years and 
more she has kept that old chair and loved it, not only as a re- 
minder of friendship with one now long since dead, but as a 
symbol of a triumph over ignorant hate and unreasoning bigotry. 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


BY F. M. MULLINS. 


ss HEN, at the dawn, nor fading mists of night, 
Nor day’s young beams maintain unsocial sway, 
Look to the opening East: there one clear ray 

Sheds from on high serene, refulgent light. 

It is the Morning Star! Chaste, tender, white, 

Unique in sov’reign state, till comes the day 
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She pours unquenched light, then melts away 
Before the unmastered Sun, superbly bright. 
More chaste, more bright, more tender, more serene, 
And more unique in glory more sublime, 
Art thou, our Mother and our gracious Queen, 
The morning star of hope to ev’ry time. 
O thou alone from taint inherent free, 
Hail! gracious Queen, of matchless purity. 
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WHERE SOUTHERN LILIES ARE TRAINED. 


BY ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


HE air of a February evening, sharp even in New 
Orleans, greeted us as we alighted at the con- 
vent gate on Saint Charles Avenue. We could 
not, despite the cold, help standing for a mo- 
a ment under the row of magnolias and live-oaks 
that mark the front line of the domain, so majestic is their 
array. There is a picturesque lodge close by the gate; but it 
was dark within, and as the driver struck the bell a rather anx- 
ious query rose in our minds as to how it could be heard in 
the convent, which we barely discerned in the dim distance. 
Very soon, however, we saw a procession of white-habited, 
black-veiled nuns in winter wraps, with their lighted candles, 
coming toward us through the shrubbery, and very soon, too, 
one-half of the iron gate swung on its hinges and we were ad- 
mitted within the enclosure; then led, with a chorus of wel- 
comes, along a wide walk leading to the stately academy, then 
to the side by narrower paths, and through the shrubbery of 
the garden to the convent itself—a building of imposing length 
but no great height, shaded by tall trees. We entered by a 
piazza into a cozy parlor; there was a blazing fire in the grate 
and a refection spread for the travellers. 

Warmed and refreshed, we slipped through a narrow passage 
from the parlor to the chapel and knelt for a moment before 
the altar; then were led, through devious ways, to our room 
in the academy, where another bright fire awaited us, while on 
the table stood a large vase filled with flowering branches of 
the sweet olive from the garden below, and even some hardy 
roses from the open air. There could be no mistaking our 
latitude, nor was there any mistaking the cordiality of our host- 
esses. They were the Dominican Sisters of St. Mary’s. 

We were fully prepared to find at Saint Mary’s, in New 
Orleans, the educational traditions of their renowned order 
faithfully carried out. At the Educational Exhibit of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition this convent won from com- 
mittees special praise, and from our own personal inspection 
the warmest commendation; for it was easy to see that the 
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class-books representing the results of studies, literary and scien- 
tific, were of a very high order of excellence. There had been 
no superficial training here; and the surprise was to know of 
girls of this genera- 
tion willing to sub- 
mit to such rigid 
educational discip- 
line, where no slack- 
ening of energy had 
been allowed on the 
part of teacher or 
pupil; certainly no 
signs of an “en- 
ervating climate.” 
Every exercise was 
crisp, lively. Then 
the art department 





THE STATELY MAGNOLIAS WERE JUST PUTTING FORTH in their exhibit was 
THEIR MAGNIFICENT BLOSSOMS. another surprise. 


There were no copies from great or small masters; no attempts 
at subjects beyond the reach of pupils; but severe elemen- 


tary studies in black and white, especially from casts, which 
would have done credit to any institute in the land, and paint- 
ings of still life in oils. We could not help asking the sister 
under whose instruc- 

tion these had been 

executed, where her 

own studies had 

been made, to learn 

that they had been 

carried on in her 

own convent under 

superior masters, 

who had had but one 

thought in mind— 

which was the artis- 

tic rendering of each 

subject attempted. 

As we have said, WE STEPPED THROUGH A NARROW PASSAGE FROM THE 
our astonishment PARLOR TO THE CHAPEL. 

was great, and proved to be one of our consolations in making 
up our mental estimate of the condition of art among our con- 
vents. For this exhibit a diploma has been given for “scientific 
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class-work and also for excellent drawings in crayon,” with the 
St. Gaudens medal. 

But it is time to give the story of our Dominican monastery, 
since in our country, north or south, east or west, there is sure 
to bea history of beginnings back of the noble buildings, spread- 
ing forest trees, and blossoming gardens. 

It was in 1860 that the Most Rev. Antoine Blanc, Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, invited the Dominican nuns of Cabra, 
Dublin, Ireland, to send a colony to his city. The school- 
houses had been built and furnished, but he could offer only a 


THE FIRST CONVENT WAS ON DRYADS STREET. 


cottage as a temporary residence for the nuns, promising to 
build a commodious convent for them in a short time. With 
the sanction of the Holy See, and of their ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen (afterwards cardinal), five choir 
and two lay sisters left Cabra in October of that year to found 
a convent at New Orleans. But during the negotiations Arch- 
bishop Blanc died, and Bishop Odin, of Texas, was appointed 
to take his place. This might have seemed unfortunate had 
not Archbishop Odin several years before, while Bishop of 
Texas, invited the same Dominicans of Cabra to his diocese. 
Some untoward circumstance had prevented their acceptance of 
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this invitation, to his and their own regret. On his elevation to 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans, therefore, he was more than 
pleased to find a branch of the Cabra nuns among his educators, 

A word par parenth?se about Cabra, which still flourishes 
as a memory of all that inspires to great labors for God in 
the hearts of its willing colonists. This famous convent has 
been the mother-house of Saint Mary’s, Kingstown; of Sion 
Hill, Blackrock; of Saint Mary’s, Cape Town, South Africa ; 
of Saint Mary’s, South Australia, all in turn mother-houses of 
several foundations. The nuns brought with them to the New 
World the refinement of European schools, combined with that 
intellectual and broad progressiveness which is or should be a 
feature of their order, and which is especially necessary to those 
who would train American girls according to the spirit of repub- 
lican institutions while building them up in all womanly virtues. 
At Cabra there was a zeal to raise up instructors who would be 
true educators, in touch with the most improved methods, while 
they used discretion in the choice of what to adopt and what 
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THE CONVENT—A BUILDING OF IMPOSING LENGTH. 





to reject, according to a noble ideal of what woman should be 

in social life; familiar with Christian zsthetics, but who would 

~ practise, above all things, that piety, self-denial, and fortitude 
which can alone secure the happiness of the home. 

The first convent in New Orleans was on Dryads Street, 
where they opened, on the feast of Saint Francis Xavier, De- 
cember 3, 1860, a parochial school numbering two hundred girls. 

In February, 1862, Saint Mary’s Select School was opened in 
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the small cottage which for two years served as both convent 
and academy. In 1864 the nuns purchased Madame Macé’s 
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Academy at Greenville, then six miles from the city of New 
Orleans, and which is now Saint Charles Avenue, a delightful 
neighborhood and still beautiful with its gardens and villa-like 
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residences. In 1865 the young lady boarders were transferred 
from the Dryads Street convent to Greenville, and although far 
from possessing the present stately buildings with their modern 
appointments for comfort, the academy flourished as it has con- 
tinued to do, and while their achievements in the past may 
well be to them a source of congratulation, they are still press- 
ing forward to that 

perfection which the 

religious state, of it- 

self, should inspire. 

The curriculum 

of study includes, 

from the primary to 
the graduating de- 
partment, a_ thor- 
ough course of Eng- 
lish with its litera- 

ture; philosophy, 
natural and mental; 
rhetoric and all that 
THE PRINTING IS DONE BY THE NUNS, IN THE ‘ SALVE belongs to belles-let- 
REGINA” PRINTING-OFFICE. tres; the sciences, 
mathematics; French and German, with especial attention to 
elocution as an art, for which one of the ladies has prepared and 
published an admirable manual under this title. Book-keeping 
has not been forgotten; while under the head of domestic econ- 
omy the girls learn sewing, cooking, and baking. Music, instru- 
mental and vocal, is taught in connection with harmony and 
theory. Drawing and painting are practised in a studio with all 
the appliances for good lights ; and this is connected with an ex- 
hibition-room. A general class includes all the young pupils, so 
that no one escapes knowing something of the art rudiments, 
while those who possess taste, and desire to gratify it, are trans- 
planted at any age to the studio. Casts from the antique are 
diligently studied, and the pupils pass onward to studies of still 

life, and even of the living head in oil colors. 

As we can see, as far as precept and example can secure 
it, a rounded character is the object before the mind’s eye of 
these trained educators. Every effort is made, by way of na- 
ture and object-lessons, to bring out the hidden resources of 
the young, to rouse the dormant faculties, to quicken habits of 
observation. 

As one of the best means of accomplishing this, all the pupils, 
in every grade, are encouraged to write compositions by the 
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elaborating of some subject within the capacity of the youngest 
pupil; while this act of original thinking and production is still 
further promoted by the putting forth each month of a maga- 
zine, entitled Salve Regina, which is made up of original com- 
positions by the young ladies, while the printing is done un- 
der the roof of St. Mary’s itself by the nuns; and we also 
saw nearly every girl in the school trying her hand at type- 
setting, her eyes at proof-reading, and even working the small 
hand-press by way of recreation. That indefinable but exceed- 
ingly precious literary taste, a liking for books and everything 
connected with them, which characterizes the true scholar, re- 
ceived a lively impetus during the course of the Winter-School 
held in New Orleans. The academy was visited by several 
of the most distinguished lecturers at the school; these Domini- 
can ladies, enclosed as they are, having a sharp relish for 
literary productions, while the advanced pupils, acting under 
this influence, attended in a body the sessions held at Tu- 
lane Hall. In connection. with this we may be allowed to say 
that the first time the word “ Winter-School” was formulated 
and enunciated it was from the mouth of one of the same 


ST. JOSEPH’s SHRINE. 


Dominican nuns while in conversation with that enthusiastic 
promoter of popular education, Rey. John F. Mullany, the 
first one to propose the plan of a winter-school in New Or- 
leans, and to the success of which, with Rev. Francis V. Nu- 
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gent, C.M., he was so directly instrumental. From first to last 
Saint Mary’s Dominican Convent set its influence on the side 
of the Winter-School ; as good a proof as could be given of 
what we have called 
the progressive spirit 
in educational methods. 

We have never seen 
a school so nearly al- 
together Catholic in its 
patronage as Saint 
Mary’s Dominican Con- 
vent on Saint Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans; 
and there was some- 
thing very charming in 
the perfectly uncon- 
scious movements of 
sO many young hearts 
in pious exercises. A 
novena was entered 
into as a unit, and the 
greatest enthusiasm 
was excited by its suc- 


cessful results, while 
Giant LIve-OaK ON THE PLAy-GROUNDS. the composure with 





which every religious duty was performed attested the thorough- 
ness of their religious instruction. 

As to discipline, we must confess that we forgot while there 
that discipline was considered necessary ; for it never obtruded 
itself upon our notice, familiarly as we moved among supe- 
riors, teachers, and pupils. The most delightful regularity pre- 
vailed without any display of authority, and we used to wonder 
sometimes who were the regulators of this admirable harmony. 

Lovely needle-work, all sorts of handicrafts which girls enjoy, 
from dressing dolls to the most elaborate embroidery and the 
fashioning and hand-sewing of articles requiring feminine in- 
genuity, were every-day affairs. It resembled, in fact, a large 
harmonious family, without any of the iron machinery general- 
ly attributed to boarding-schools, and watchfulness was altogether 
under the appearance of companionship. 

What a lovely intellectual, moral, and religious training! we 
could not but exclaim, for these daughters of Louisiana, poetic, 
ardent, sensitive to everything that touches the imagination ; 
and whose representatives we see here from the ranks of the 
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old French settlers, coming from their beautiful homes nested in 
groves, surrounded by their broad sugar and rice plantations ; 
from cultivated families in the city itself, where the pure Creole, 
in whose veins runs the noble French or Spanish blood simple or 
united, meets the high-grade American with a cordiality full of 
everything elevating and delightful in social intercourse ; each 
bringing their traditions from generations of pious and refined an- 
cestors, and while marked by the gentleness of choice culture, de- 
manding nothing of the luxury which so often enervates the young 
in large cities. Well may the South rejoice in such an institution. 

Nothing could have been more enchanting than the morning 
we left. Dew glistened on the grassy lawns, on the gardens, 
luxuriant in their bloom; the stately magnolias were just put- 
ting forth their magnificent blossoms, the wisteria in full flower 
hung its garlands from tree to tree; roses everywhere as beau- 
tiful as any that bloom in “the vale of Cashmere ’’; the mock- 
ing-bird’s voice in melodious choirs all around us; congregations 
gathering for the frequented early Mass, with here and there a 











DEW GLISTENED ON THE GARDENS, LUXURIANT IN THEIR BLOOM. 


band of sisters; the glorious sunshine tempered by the morn- 
ing breezes; everything fresh, joyous; and as the same gentle 
faces which had welcomed us to the convent gate on a chilly 
evening in February. gave us an affectionately smiling adieu, 
we thanked God that we had been allowed to spend two 
beautiful months in the shelter of a convent home. 

VOL, LXIV.—24 
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A VILLAGE CYNIC, 
BY WALTER LECKY. 


mee INSLEY was a small town; like most small towns 

airing on all possible occasions its importance 

and its capabilities. It was founded in a hurry, 

as its historian relates; built in a hurry, and to 

8 this day, if I may so speak, has, at least in its 

appearance, something of the hurry about it. The accidental 

discovery of lead-mines noised abroad brought restless spirits 

from all points in search of work. The mines were successful; 

and a village sprang up, taking the name of the owner of the 

mine. This is as much of the early history of Hinsley as you 
might care to know, and it is sufficient for my story. 

Hinsley had one large street, on which were the business 
houses and professional residences. There were a few other 
streets, narrow and as crooked as a snake basking in the sun. 
These were for the common people; they are always shoved 
to the rear, their few shops merely subsisting from day to day, 
living more in hope than by custom. One of these shops was 
named by the urchins, who have a wonderful faculty for sad- 
dling fitting epithets on men and things, “The Skip House,” 
from the many tenants who had in a short space entered it 
with hopes and left it in despair. When its sign “To Let” 
was not hung out it was rather the exception than the rule. 
Tenants, according to the landlords’ dictum, paraded in all 
ages, have never been considered the most watchful guardians 
of property. “Skip House,” if taken as an example, I am 
bound to admit, would confirm the landlords’ theory. It had 
originally, I believe, been the builder’s intention to have it a 
Queen Anne cottage, but age and tenants had put an impress 
on it which debarred it from coming under any known style of 
architecture. It was a pathetic monument, reminding its own- 
er of unpaid bills, of faces and sounds that had vanished for 
ever from his seeking gaze into the dark. These vanishings 
had made him dubious of human nature on a hundred points 
that the easy-going man would have no difficulty in judging. 

As the landlord sat in his office a few days after an unusu- 
ally promising tenant had escaped him by the pale glimpses of 
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the moon, revolving in his mind what an amount of cunning, 
deceit, and dishonesty can be packed in a human frame—a 
meditation to bring sourness and gruffness to the thinker—a 
frail old man, face. furrowed and eye heavy, entered—rather 
toddled—into the office, remarking as he did so: 

“You're Muggins: ain’t you Muggins? Yes, I believe you’re 
Muggins. You just fit the description I had from a fellow I 
tramped a few miles with.” 

“ Another beggar!” mused the landlord. “Quite a cuss in 
his own way. He has ‘ Mugginsed’ me all I'll allow. This 
new race of beggars think no more of dropping the handle to 
a fellow’s name than they do of stealing anything loosely left 
around. Honesty to them is the worst of policy. Conscience! 
they would have to get that by hypodermic injections. Better 
give him something and let him go.” 

His musings were cut short by the slender figure, now 
quietly seated. 

“ Muggins, you are sizing me up, taking my measure, old 
boy. Quite right. Your process is too slow. Don’t follow the 
vulgar old lie of buying a book because the covers are fancy. 
Don’t think, either, that every tattered hide clothes a_ high- 
spirited dog. I have seen curs possessing them. 

“TI see you’re smiling, Muggins. Have been bit, I dare say. 
Perhaps you tried fancy covers and tattered hides, and found 
them wanting in solids, thin air, vanishing. Eh, Muggins? 
You laugh. I read you like a book: I ama bit of philosopher— 
not by nature, but by art. You see, my dear Muggins, I have 
been around in the world early and late; met the crowd, which 
had little pity on a solitary tramp. It is philosophy to suffer 
and say nothing; that’s my mood, and I rightly call myself a 
philosopher. My friends may have different views, but I com- 
fort myself with the knowledge that friendship is not infallible, 
and wisdom can be mistaken for foolishness. It has always been 
a pleasure to me to note strangers taking my measure and 
making a botch of their job. If it was the body, you could 
get it easily with a yard-stick or tape-line, but the mind is not 
measured after that fashion.” 

The old man laughed a strange, chirping laugh, much like 
the chatter of sparrows when disputing. 

Mr. Muggins dropped the pennies his fingers had grasped 
to the depths of his trouser pocket, and drawing his face 
serious looked out of the window. 

“Muggins,” continued the old man, “I. guess I’ve talked 
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enough on everything ; now to something more interesting. You 
have a house to rent; I want it. Don’t frown, my dear fellow. 
Nature was too scanty with the material she put in your face 
to allow you to frown, and not be hideous as the painter’s 
devil. You know the contemplation of his master-piece drove 
him insane. Your head just this way ; the sun is in your eyes. 
I will pay right down for your house a full year’s rent. I ask 
no improvements ; a fellow-tramp told me that to your mind 
your house was in tolerable condition. Those who don’t pay 
rent would ask for it to be put in excellent condition.” 

As Mr. Muggins wrote the receipt an idea came to him 
that as landlord he had a right to cross-examine his tenant. 
He had no formulas to cope with this only specimen of 
honesty he had met with in years. He needs be cautious or 
else the old philosopher, seemingly at perfect ease in the arm- 
chair, might make him foolish in his own sight. Receipts can- 
not be written without names. Mr. Muggins’s chance came. 

“Of course you have a name, Mr. So-and-So,” said Mr. 
Muggins, smilingly rubbing his moustache with his pen and 
looking on the occupant of the arm-chair. 

‘‘My name”—the old man shook his head—“ it matters 
little. If it is mecessary here it is: Hunter Morgan, Esq. A 
man should never ose the opportunity to air his dignity. 
Other fellows are always whittling at it; they are school-boys 
with jack-knives; we are, my dear, the benches. Your next 
question ought to run: ‘Morgan, what is your occupation? or 
are you like the not a few, living by the occupations of others?’ 
To which I might gruffly respond: ‘ Muggins, you have your 
money, and my business is my own; when it becomes yours 
it is common property and nobody’s business ’—a bad state of 
affairs. As I am a philosopher I must be polite, and as my 
business will be best served when best known, I take pleasure 
in converting you into a newspaper, putting a steady advertise- 
ment onthe first page: that I have come to stay, that I am by 
profession a watch and clock tinker, handy at a dozen other 
trades, and, mind you—this must be put in italics—agreeable 
to customers. Agreeableness is a virtue that tradesmen do not 
generally cultivate, but that is a great mistake.” 

The old man arose, laughing again in his sparrow-like 
chatter, and bade adieu to the muddled Muggins. 

Hunter Morgan and his large valise passed down the street 
to “ The Skip House,” watched by a dozen urchins; who were 
making up their minds to have fun with the old man, in a 
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hundred ways known only to young heads, once he was com- 
fortably settled ; but the society and business element ignored 
him; he seemingly had nothing for them. A yellow cur, out 
of shelter, and as a consequence in misery, brushed his legs. 
He looked down, the cur gazed up; their:eyes met in friend- 
ship. The vigorous tail-wagging of the outcast was a brute 
effort at thanks for promised board and shelter. The old man 
was grateful for affection, even if it had in it a little of selfish- 
ness. We rarely find gold that needs not washings. 

Business brought me to Mr. Muggins. He was in a play- 
ful mood. As soon as it was finished, and contrary to his 
usual fashion, he handed me a chair with a cordial invitation 
“to visit awhile,” and graced this invitation by proffering 
what he avowed was a genuine Havana. When we had passed 
the commonplaces of talk, the health of my family and his, 
the state of the weather, and our business fears, Mr. Muggins 
tilted back in his chair, threw his long legs across a box that 
perchance might have been purposely put there as an often- 
needed accommodation for the owner’s long and acrobatic legs, 
and lit his cigar after a long fit of laughter. 

“What has happened?” I queried. “ Happened?” shouted 
Mr. Muggins; “something to startle a fellow of my experience. 
I have met an honest tenant! ‘The Skip House’ has been 
rented, the money paid, and for the first time in years I had 
the honor and pleasure of signing ‘ Horace-Muggins’ to a re- 
ceipt. On such an occasion I can afford to treat. Really, I 
feel as if this one swallow has brought summer. If you have 
any clocks, watches, trinkets to fix, don’t forget to give the 
job to my honest tenant. If you have not, it would be worth 
your while to break your watch’s mainspring, twist: a hand 
off your clock, or knock a stone out of your ring, just to 
have an excuse for seeing Hunter Morgan. He is one of those 
queer chaps that has been around a good bit, saw with open 
eyes, registered his seeing, thought over it, and now talks out 
what he has been long thinking. He may not give you much 
respect—he ‘ Mugginsed ’ me until I was a little fretful—but his 
quickness in paying drove it away, and made me kind of like 
him. I think you will, too, if for nothing else, as a curiosity, 
a knick-knack, or a bit-of bric-a-brac, or whatever you call it. 
If the missus was here she would keep me in the groove. 
You know she is president of some society which takes an 
interest in these gimcracks. I said to her: ‘ Maggie, old girl, 
you have so much*time,-why-in .thunder, don’t you go down 
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and wash the Reed children? They’re so coated with stuff (I 
daren’t call it dirt in her presence) that they are now Hindus 
and will soon be darkies, if you and your society don’t com- 
mence to peel their polish off.’”’ 

Mr. Muggins laughed heartily and puffed vigorously. Blow- 
ing away the gray smoke that pirouetted above his nose and 
was tickling his eyes, he continued : 

“ What do you think was her reply? You could not guess 
if you were trying for weeks and weeks: ‘The Reeds were too 
human.’ Yet she and a dozen others go Bible-reading and 
tract-giving—handy jobs, where you don’t have to pull off your 
gloves—preaching charity, and giving it to bric-a-brac and pugs. 
I tell you it does me good to read Burns; he’s the boy that 
knew the difference between sham and the genuine article. 
When my wife and the Lawtons—three touch-me-not-or-I’ll- 
collapse-old-maids—urged me to go to church and hear Dr. 
Klinkenslop on the text from Paul to the Galatians, ‘For all 
the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,’ I didn’t say ‘yes’ and I didn’t 
say ‘no.’ I was thinking of the Reeds turning darkies and 
Klinkenslop and all the rest looking on, because the Reeds 
were ‘too human.’ Eh? Had they been pugs there wouldn’t 
have been a fly-speck on their hides. So you see how things 
run. I had my answer ready. Says I, ‘The Bible is not for 
reading alone—it’s for practice; and as to Klinkenslop, he 
makes me think of Burns: 


‘“¢¢ Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penn’d ; 
E’en ministers, they hae been kenn’d, 

In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at times to vend, 
And nail’t wi’ Scripture.’ 


I wish you had seen their faces. It was a spectacle worth see- 
ing. The oldest of the Lawtons’ spectacles slipped to the 
point of her nose, but she erected such a curl there that there 
was no fear of its going further. When Klinkenslop donates a 
bit of soap, my better-half a few towels, the Lawtons the rub- 
bing, and the darkies are reduced to their original color, Her- 
ace Muggins may be coaxed to church.” 

“What about your tenant?” I put in. 

“Well, that’s so. I went off a kind of unexpected, and 
again I didn’t. When you hear old Morgan you'll knoqw by 
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his talk that it was meeting Klinkenslops, Lawtons, and their 
likes which ground him into the curiosity he appears to be. 
Bring old Morgan a job; he’s always agreeable to his custom- 
ers, that I warrant. Good-day.” 

Muggins had piqued my curiosity to see the old watch- 
maker—to beard him in his den. I bethought myself that I 
was on an errand, and my wife was anxiously awaiting her 
gossiping husband. I rather ran than walked; my door was 
lying open; evidently my wife had been reconnoitring. There 
was a frown on her face. I looked stupid, as I have long held 
that stupidity in the man soon disarms the woman. 

“So you have put in an appearance! It was to be but a 
few minutes’ absence; so, believing you, dear, I put the tea on 
the table. Sugar keeps; you have made out to bring it along; 
tea gets cool—perhaps you like it so. When we were first 
married you desired it boiling hot—but people change. Some- 
body told me you were in Muggins’s all this time—that hateful 
man! How can you bear him? He publicly insulted those 
good, dear Lawtons, who, as Mr. Klinkenslop said to me the 
other day, are ‘blessedly doing the Master’s work.’ And that 
was not enough: he even quoted poetry at them—perfectly 
awful! His wife, poor thing—God pity her! to have to live 
with such a bear—says, ‘He made poetry right on the spot, 
just to throw a ball at Dr. Klinkenslop.’ I wonder people go 
near him to be insulted. I’m sure I would rather face a mad 
dog than that gruff old thing, kicking and snarling at every- 
body. I hope he will meet his match. Just think of the 
Lawtons trying to convert that old reprobate. But what’s the 
use in talking? You seem to enjoy his society. Don’t open 
your mouth, William; anybody that can leave their dinner 
standing for an hour on the table, their wife waiting and run- 
ning to the door every minute, must love their company more 
than their home. Somebody I know has done this.” Here 
my wife burst into tears—a way she has of bringing out my 
affection. 

I drew by her side and said: “‘ Now, dear, you know I was 
not gone an hour. I couldn’t be. Besides, I did not spend all 
the time with Mr. Muggins, who asked for you kindly.” 

“‘Muggins ask for me?” shrieked my wife, drying her tears. 
“The villain! don’t mention in my house his name.” 

“J—I had to wait in the grocery store my turn; it was 
full. I couldn’t ask the clerk to leave all the rest and serve 
me. Could I, dear?” 
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“No, William ; but when you were served, had you a head 
upon you, you would have come home. When you next go 
out I will send along a little boy to lead you home; you truly 
need one.” 

“T tell you,” I warmly replied, “I was not so long on the 
errand as you make out. I’m not a boy to be running the streets 
like a greyhound. Many a time I waited twice as long for you 
and said nothing. It seems that gratitude is not on your list. 
Anyway I don’t believe I could be as long gone as you make 
out. Just let me see the time.” 

“Well, you have legs on you, Mr. Crawford, and the clock 
is, I have no doubt, keeping time in the parlor as usual—unless 
to express her disgust at your conduct she has stopped.” 

“Martha, don’t be silly. Show me your watch.” 

“William, how can you be so mean? You know that I have 
not worn my watch in months; not since Aunt Fanny’s chain 
was broken—you promised to have it repaired, but you are 
good in that line; your promises are never made to be kept, 
so they are easily made.” 

“T will have it,” said I, softening my voice, “repaired at 
once; just fetch it here. I am so forgetful; forgive me. I 
suppose I might have come home sooner. I deserve a cold 
dinner.” Drawing over my face a look of downright stupidity, 
I drew near the table. 

My wife drew closer and, patting me on the shoulders, laugh- 
ingly remarked “that she had kept my dinner warm; in fact, 
she would not let me eat a cold dinner if I had remained away 
twice as long.” The ways of love are, like the Heathen Chinee, 
peculiar. I was impatient to have dinner over; my wife deem- 
ing this impatience a desire to have the chain fixed as an ac- 
knowledgment of my guilt and as a kind of reparation. When 
this idea had taken full possession of her mind, nothing could 
be more tender and gracious than my wife. My thoughts were 
on “ The Skip House” and its queer occupant, but to give them 
a speech-setting was a dangerous experiment not to be risked. 

Silence was golden, and as our boy came romping in from 
school, throwing his satchel on the table, telling an excited tale 
of how one of the little Reeds saved Miss. Klinkenslop from 
being killed by catching her runaway pony, I joined him in 
the thrilling narrative, pointing a moral that poverty and brav- 
ery are often bed-fellows. I had a hankering that my wife 
would on some future occasion repeat my moral to the bespec- 
tacled Lawtons. 
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Dinner was soon over, done to our boy’s rattling tale. Next 
to the delicious music of a young girl’s rippling laughter comes 
the voice of a genuine boy narrating something which appeals 
to his sympathies. Note that this particular boy was our boy, 
and that his every move was watched by the mother’s quick 
eye, and that every point he made love registered in his. moth- 
er’s face. 

As Jack closed the garden gate with a jerk and clash, he 
shouted to his mamma, whose nose was flattened against the 
window-pane: *‘Ma, you ought to see the old cuss that’s come 
to town, living in Muggins’s ‘Skip House.’ He’sa dandy, that’s 
what he is. The Reeds say he’s a whole circus. Can’t I go 
and see him?” 

Luckily I was standing in the door, so I shouted as loud as I 
could—banging the door at the same time—‘“ Good-by, my son.” 

“What is Jack shouting?” demanded my wife. “Call him 
back. I did not catch what he said.” 

“He says, ‘Love to pa and me,’” I answered. 

“ Loving boy, Jack,” said my wife. ‘He will soon be twelve, 
and on his birthday we must make him a present. Jack’s love 
must be encouraged. It would be quite an idea to have a 
‘purple tea’ in honor of Jack.” 

With Jack as a subject my wife might have passed the day 
expounding, and without the slightest fatigue, had I not asked 
for the chain, exclaiming: “I will have that done to-day or I 
shall lose my life!” 

“Bless your soul, William!” said my wife, “you are just 
lovely to-day. I will get the chain at once.” 

It was soon in my hands—a chain of human hair, fantasti- 
cally plaited, running through three little cubic blocks of gold 
chastely carven. Each block bore the letters M. M. The 
guard of the chain, a bit of curiously twisted gold, bore the 
same initials. This chain had long been a keepsake in my 
wife’s family. 

When my wife joined her fortunes to mine her aunt be- 
stowed the chain; and Jack, inquisitive as are most boys, wish- 
ing to know the outs and ins of everything, detached the hair 
from the pendant gold blocks. His busy fingers had given me 
the needed excuse. Saying “I'll have a good job done,” I left 
the house and slowly sauntered to “ The Skip House.” On the 
way I saw our Jack and the Reeds busily engaged in stealing 
Muggins’s apples—his very best at that. “Here,” I thought, 
“good wife, is a case where ignorance is bliss indeed.” 
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“The Skip House” looked a little healthier; it seemed a 
bit brighter, and that because a human being tenanted it. It 
is an odd thought of mine that houses are like human bodies. 
Where there is life, there is always something pleasant. I had 
a good look at the old jeweller, who was standing by the win- 
dow watching the maple-leaves play hide-and-go-seek on the 
scratchy lawn before his door. He was immersed in thought, 
taking no interest in my presence. In early life he must have 
been of a tall and commanding presence, but age and adversity 
had squeezed his shoulders into an ungraceful stoop. His hair 
was long, white, and carelessly thrown back, joining with his 
beard of the same color to give him what has been aptly called 
a leonine appearance. So true was this that my first sight of 
him made me think of an old lion I had seen when my wife 
and I, taking in a cheap excursion to New York, “did” the 
Park. His face was sallow and weather-beaten, wrinkled and 
twisted. The eyes were dull, as if much of their life had been 
squeezed out. by the wrinkles and twists. The old cap he wore 
on his head, and the old gown wrapped about his body, seemed 
fitting dress for such a man. My head was filled with his fig- 
ure. I thought of the alchemists, of Mesmer, of Dr. Faust, and 
a thousand other things. Had the brown leaves become fair 
maidens, singing rapturous music, I would not have been as- 
tonished. The figure at the window, piquant and queer, was a 
magician who by filliping his fingers could put me astride a 
broom, and convert it into a prancing charger to bear me away 
through deep, dark forests, by weird lakes, over hill and dale. 
Yes, the old watch-tinker was a bit uncanny; but, buoyed by 
Muggins’s saying that he was always agreeable to customers, I 
fumbled in my breast-pocket for the chain, and rapped strongly 
on the door. It was some time before my wizard was roused 
from his meditations. His voice came through the chinky corri- 
dor, cheery and refreshing, convincing me that Muggins’s saying 
was but truth. The voice bade me “enter.” 

But that word was so spoken, the human voice has such 
ways with it, that I caught myself muttering “Old fellow, I 
guess you and I will hitch.” 

I entered his little room, bed-room and work-room all in 
one. His mattress lay on the floor—“ easy,” he said, “to get 
aboard, a genuine safety, accidents reduced to a minimum.” 
This greeting was in answer to my eyes, which he had detected 
wondering at his curious lay-down on my entrance, before I 
could introduce myself, or get in the way of his eyes the 
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broken chain to win his graciousness by proving I was a cus- 
tomer. 

“Sir,” said I, “here is a little job. Muggins advised my 
coming. It is small, but every little helps.” 

“Sit down. Your name is—no matter, names are neither 
here nor there,” said the philosopher; “it’s the things that they 
are attached to that counts. Don’t mind the chair; it’s the 
only one here—hence king; a little rheumatic-gouty, no doubt ; 
see how swollen one of its legs has become! That’s from bad 
care; has been too good a fellow; kind of common, every- 
body’s friend; had bad luck; now everybody’s suspicious of it. 
Can’t blame you, sir; when friends don’t stick, don’t expect 
the strangers. I saw your eyes roving around my palace, a 
kind of sadness in your face. ‘Ah!’ says you to yourself, 
‘poor old ‘cuss! he is pretty hard up, when all the furniture 
in his room is an old chair, a lame table, a few pots and pans, 
and a wash-basin.’ I emphasize this last piece because, as 
friend Muggins must have told you, I am a philosopher, and 
as such hold that cleanliness is next to godliness. Yet you are 
mistaken. I am rather a faddist—that society which has three- 
fourths of the Christian males in its ranks. We are just now 
aping the Japanese style, which I dare say even in Hinsley is 
well known. That calls for beds low near the floor, and for 
just the necessary things in the home. I confess that I am a 
great admirer of this Japanese fad, for I am comfortable, which 
is the only state conducive to health. If I was either rich or 
poor, society—that eternally busy body—would either hug me 
in her clubs and ball-rooms, or grind me to dust in her alms- 
houses. As it is, being comfortable, I escape her extremes; I 
am master of myself, having divorced laziness and conquered 
my stomach, thereby gaining peace—the comfortable feeling I 
have been speaking about. In a little book I read daily—fat 
and marrow for a philosopher—I have marked with my blue 
pencil—marked with three X’s—this sentence: 

“*« And everywhere thou must of necessity have patience, if 
thou desirest inward peace and wouldst merit an_ eternal 
crown.’ 

“ Well, be easy; don’t fear the chair; with all its misfortunes 
it will struggle and bear you up. Just as you came in I was 
meditating on life. Meditation is something that men eschew ; 
why I could never tell. I think some fellow whom they called 
a sage said, when the world was young and thought more 
easy than in these days, that ‘all meditation ended in death’ ; 
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and I don’t doubt but that’s unpleasant to the herd, who would 
rather browse on weeds than look to the skies. I admire ships 
very much, but I like to know where they are bound for, 
where I leave them; and in meditations I have glimpses where 
I am bound for, outlines not very clear but assuring—assuring, 
sir. I was watching from my window a brown leaf spring from 
yonder twig, coaxed by a passing breeze. It flew higher than 
the tree, was full of pride; then off goes the breeze to flirt 
with comelier leaves, down comes our leaf whirling and whirl- 
ing until it fell just outside my window into a dust-heap. 
Spring gave it birth, greenness and sunshine; summer fondled 
it in the cradle of youth; autumn kissed it with decay; 
winter brought death and dust. In this meditation I could 
see lands far away, but my demon said to me: ‘ Thou art like 
Moses; thou mayest view but cannot enter those lands until, 
like the leaf, thy body is death and dust. Those lands are 
ruled by the spirit, and there is a fiat against flesh.’ Shall I 
weep, explorer a& I am, because the barriers are crumbling, and 
the spirit, like a bird, watches intently the hole made in the 
cage, just only asking enough room to crush through? Not I. 
You are in a hurry, I see by the way you torture my old 
chair. So Muggins sends you here! Muggins as an advertiser 
is a success; he has all the tricks of the trade: the customer 
informs the firm that Muggins sent him here; the firm is bound 
to admit that an ad. in Muggins’s pays. Don’t let your eyes 
sweep my classic premises, conveying ideas to your mind on 
which you presume that that unintelligent thing, a country 
jury—eleven minds led out of hodge-podge by the oily glibness 
of the talking twelfth—would render a verdict condemning one 
Muggins of Hinsley as an abominable landlord, a villain crush- 
ing out the heart’s-blood of the poor, an audacious Shylock. 
“Their verdict would be unjust, for Muggins has given 
more than he has received. His interest has been stolen, his 
capital demolished. Muggins’s soft side was bruised premature- 
ly. His original bent was to do good to all men; but he hap- 
pened only to meet a few, who kicked his kindness and demon- 
strated to their satisfaction and delight that Muggins was a 
fool, by their successful vanishings. As a reminder of his folly 
they left that old chair. If Muggins desired to meditate on 
folly, why he might sit; sitting is easier than standing. Were 
they not considerate for Muggins’s comfort? Now, Muggins’s 
fallacy arises from the fact that his life has been confined. to 
about forty miles around Hinsley, narrowing it and crooking it. 
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This is his world; in it he has been abused; now he mistakes 
it for the real world, the Hinsleyites for humanity. Travel and 
study would make him wiser, better, and sweeter. 

“Let me see the chain.” 

I handed it to him. No sooner had he touched it than a 
strange light worked into his eyes; at first fitful and stormy as 
if depths were ploughed, then subdued and steady as if the 
depths had settled, and the waters of life were stilled. The 
wind whistled a few tunes for the dancing leaves, the sun went 
to sleep on a blazing light-wine-colored pillow; a few old 
clocks, out of time, kept wrangling on the walls; the old 
jeweller was dreamily, silently holding a bit of woven hair and 
gold in his long, yellow fingers. 

Was it the darkness, or was it the broken rain-music acting 
on my sensitiveness that had. made his voice, so rugged and 
haughty a few minutes ago, now sad and sweet? What master- 
memories had touched the bow, and brought such low, delicate 
tones from this cracked and rusted old violin? 

“A precious gift this; not hair, but human hearts, woven in 
that chain, and bound with gold—incorruptible gold. An old 
man needs early rest, the first hours of the night are soothing; 
old age keeps vigil in the long, lone mornings. The chain needs 
delicate mending; it was a work of love by him who wove 
‘the strands and bound them so preciously.’ Chasing like this 
took days. and days, the longer the better. Love is a slow 
workman. My old eyes must have the strong sun for such work. 
Leave it with me; I promise care, affection for such a votive 
memorial. I admire the beautiful; beauty is here. I love 
everything that Love has done; the traces of her finger are 
here. In a few days the work will be done to your entire 
satisfaction. Have no fear of that.” 

The old. man opened the door leading to the street. ‘‘Good- 
night, sir, and a pleasant sleep. I will slip into my nest and 
have a nod.” The door was heavily closed. I heard the rusty 
bolt rattle and the pats of retreating feet. 

I hurried home, more in a canter than a walk, as the driv- 
ing rain was cold and chilling. My own house looked doubly 
cheery and comfortable. Through the window-curtain I could: 
see the outlines of two figures, one as if reading, another as if 
bending over the reader’s shoulder. “ That,” thought I, “is 
my wife reading Louisa Alcott’s Lzttle Women, and restless 
Jack, wrapped up in the tale, wishing there were some other 
means of knowing the story quicker. My wife will be a bit 
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disappointed at my coming home without the chain, but it is 
not my fault.” I took out my keys and opened the hall-door 
as quietly as I could; but my wife’s ears were sharp for 
sound. 

“Run and see if that’s papa, Jack; he has been long enough 
away to have half-a-dozen chains mended. Oh, dear me! I 
hope he didn’t meet that horrid Muggins.” 

Jack in a few jumps was by my side, eager to carry the 
chain to his mother, and eloquently expound how it was mended. 
Disappointed, he yelled to his mother that “I had left the 
chain at ‘The Skip House.’” 

My wife dropped her book and advanced to the centre of 
the sitting-room to meet me. There was fire in her eyes. As 
usual I looked stupid. 

“ Muggins owns you, William, body and soul; his company 
must be positively fascinating. Crawford, I say Crawford, you’re 
the bird, Muggins is the snake; he'll eat you up some of these 
days. It’s just horrible to be a man and have no will-power. 
Muggins has reduced to a pulp your back-bone. Don’t open 
your mouth now; Jack saw you. The dear boy didn’t inform; 
how cruel you can be; see the eyes you give Jack. Come 
here, my son; you might as well have no father. Think of 
Jack going within a mile of those low Mugginses. Jack has 
some of his mother’s spirit in him. 

“ He said he was going to school and saw papa sneak into 
‘The Skip House.’ My boy couldn’t lie; ‘sneak’ was the word 
that came to him. Jack has no fine phrases. Just like his 
mother, bless the darling’s heart.” 

“ Going to school, eh?” said I. ‘“ Muggins’s apple-trees make 
a: fine observatory; don’t they, Jack?” 

Jack was not to be caught by this shot. 

“Mamma,” said the cunning youth, “what’s papa talking 
about?” 

“He has only one subject, dear, and that is Muggins,” was 
the answer. 

“Now wife,” said I, dropping into an easy-chair and _pick- 
ing up a volume of Hazlitt, “ your tongue is needlessly afflict- 
ing. I am sick and disgusted with Muggins. You have given 
me a life’s distaste for Mugginsism, that I vow. Please change 
the subject. Your chain was broken; just to please you I went 
to get it mended. I heard that an old watchmaker was at 
‘The Skip House,’ a man recommended by Dr. Klinkenslop 
and the Lawtons—in fact a kind of ward of theirs, I’m told; so 
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again to please you, knowing your attachment for Klinkenslops 
and Lawtons, I gave the old fellow the job. I could have had 
it done elsewhere and quicker; I wish I had; don’t think I'll 
try and please you any more; no use in trying. Woman's a 
pretty fickle concern. Because Muggins owns ‘The Skip House’ 
you imagine he must have been hid in a corner, waiting for 
me—a kind of a put-up job. Think so? If your friends had 
sent him to some other house I would not have had to endure 
all this abuse; but I can stand it.” I opened the book and 
pretended to read. 

Tears came to my wife’s eyes; the battle was mine. 

“ William,” she said, “you did just right; the good doctor 
is always doing works of mercy, and the Lawtons are not 
human—angels, William. Oh! I am so glad you are interested 
in their work. Their society, my dear, will be your uplifting. 
This interest is positively an inspiration. I can see it in no 
other light. It is an answer to my prayers. Just think how 
pleased the doctor will be, and Jemima positively beside her- 
self. ‘Mrs. Crawford,’ said that beautiful old soul, ‘your hus- 
band will have the scales fall from his eyes. I pray unceas- 
ingly for that, and through my prayers grace will come as rain 
to drought, refreshing, warming up your indifferent husband. 
Be patient; his conversion is on the way.’ I little thought 
the day of my joy was so near. I am glad you left the chain ; 
we can wait. The work will be well done, done in gratitude. 
This is a deserving charity ; not like those horrid brutes that 
go around the country—those dirty tramps. I must visit the 
old man and take a little reading matter along. Miss Jemima, 
I dare say, has given him a few of those lovely tracts. Jack, 
don’t go asleep; that’s the only thing I have against you, dear 
boy—you did call Miss Jemima’s tracts ‘rot.’ Fie, Jack! what 
a word! You must have learned that from the Reeds. Miss 
Lawton’s tracts are lovely, Jack. Mamma could live on them. 
What did he think of Aunt Fanny’s present ?” 

I mastered my impatience and talked about the weather. 

My wife was inquisitive, as I had long known, and the 
larger her inquisitiveness, the more docile to be cross-examined. 

“You didn’t tell me what he said about the chain,” repeat- 
ed my wife. 

“ He said it was a neat bit of work, a kind of old-fashioned ; 
perhaps a keepsake. I had nothing to say, my ignorance on 
the subject being Egyptian. I presume yours could easily 
match mine.” 
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“Well, all I know about it,” satd my wife, “is the story 
Aunt Fanny told me—to make it more precious in my sight, 
I thought at the time. You know Aunt Fanny was a bit 
romantic—-a little touched, I always thought. Just think of 
her actually believing everything that Dickens wrote, and cry- 
ing over his books like a whipped child; positively dreadful! 
You could not get her to read a religious book; no fear of 
that, no tears for her sins. Aunt Fanny said that the chain 
belonged to my mother’s oldest sister; according to Aunt 
Fanny, who used book-words, ‘a most adorable lady, hazel eyes, 
auburn hair, perfect form, a real heroine for a novel.’ 

“ This silly miss, before she was eighteen, fell in love, accord- 
ing to auntie’s romance, ‘with perfection itself—a_ brilliant 
young doctor.’ Like all the Chesleys, she was full of spirit. 
Love was short. Despite her parents, she ran off and married 
him, made a fool of herself, disgraced the whole family. They 
did the proper thing—considered her dead, and notified her to 
that effect—all but Aunt Fanny, who thought May a kind of 
goddess for indulging in her folly. Grandfather Chesley made 
Aunt Fanny suffer for this nonsense. For, her support of 
May cost her—well you know how she was left, on a yearly 
pension of a few hundreds. Of course it was Greek against 
Greek. May never darkened her father’s door. Even when 
her coffin passed that way grandfather ran down the window- 
blind and continued reading Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 
It seems that the chap May got was handy; so—but I must 
put Aunt Fanny’s poetry to it to do justice. ‘Hunter ’—that 
was the scamp’s name—‘ wove her auburn tresses into a chain, 
binding them with gold, and on that gold, type of immortal 
love, chasing the initials of his love, M. M.—May Morgan.’ 
This is the story, neither more nor less, of poor Aunt Fanny, 
told-‘to me one thousand times. I have it by heart. Dear 
Aunt Fanny! how annoying she could be. How she hated the 
Klinkenslops and the Lawtons! Just think! when she was on 
her last legs—ready, you might say, to perch elsewhere—she 
had to be propped up to read that farrago, Treasure Island. 
‘Wouldn’t you like to see the Lawtons, aunt ?’—and I stooped 
down and kissed her. Her eyes positively tore me. ‘Lawtons! 
—three old vinegar bottles!’ she chirped.” 

“ But,” said I, after a pause, “what become of May’s hus- 
band?” 

My wife pursed her mouth. 

“ About Hunter: well, that’s a short story. Her death, it 
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seems, was too much for his romantic disposition. He whined, 
I was told, like a whipped cur for a year; became owlish, 
dark-living ; frittered away his time and lost his practice. Then 
he took—at least that was the rumor—to drugs and drink, and 
suddenly went out of sight. Now and then his name was used 
to point a moral. My mother—I remember how solemnly she 
used it to give us girls warning of the fate that awaits those 
who marry against their parents’ wishes. You remember, Wil- 
liam, how I told you, when your intentions became known to 
me, to conciliate my parents by church-going, exterior piety, 
and a studied talk that would indicate you were older than 
your age. The first night you took tea at our house papa just 
devoured you, through his spectacles. When you left he called 
us and said to mamma, ‘ Eliza, my dear, you may permit Imo- 
gene to receive the calls of Mr. Crawford; he is a goodly 
young man.” 

“Ancient history, wife,” said I. “With your training in 
those days I certainly became an accomplished diplomat. I 
won my case; but is that all you know of Uncle Hunter.” 

“William, are you losing your senses? Hunter Morgan, 
that scamp, my uncle! How can you be so absurd? A drun- 
ken drug-case my relation? The villain who killed May and 
pauperized Aunt Fanny.” 

“Well, wife, we will waive all claims; continue the history, 
if you happen to have any more scraps.” 

“T don’t know much more; he was not interesting. Aunt 
Fanny said the last she heard was that he had been cured ata 
hospital—Vincent de Paul, or some such name—of his drinking 
and drugging, and was rambling through the country, making 
a living by mending all kinds of trinkets. ‘He was,’ said foolish 
Aunt Fanny, ‘a regular painting in himself, fine as silk, and 
as jolly as a squirrel during nutting time, when May took him,’ 
but when last heard of he was wrinkled and bent, serious and 
soured, a pretty specimen for your son to claim relationship 
with. I suppose,” continued my wife with the graceful way 
in which women forego logic, “every family has to have its 
black sheep. This strolling watch-tinker is all the blot that 
could be reckoned against the Chesley family. I am sure the 
scamp, whether he reformed or not, died in some alms-house. 
I hope he had manhood enough left to repent the sins of his 
youth. I hardly think so.” 

My wife shook her head in a sad way, and went to the 
kitchen—a usual custom—to order supper and scold the ser- 
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vant for blemishes and defects in her service as well as in the 
dishes. A woman’s eye is microscopic. 

“The old philosopher of ‘The Skip House,’” thought I, as 
I lit a cigar, and, lover of comfort as I am, stretched myself 
on my lady’s ornamental sofa, “is none other than our long- 
lost uncle, the romantic fellow who wooed the flower of the 
Chesley flock. What ups and downs in this little world! How 
strange his life! How inextricably mixed the skein! Every 
time we put out our foot it has something to do with our 
fellow-man. What thoughts must have danced through his old 
brain as the watch-chain dangled in his hands! No wonder 
he was upset! Not using any kind of artificial light has its 
advantages sometimes. How a candle or a lamp would have 
lit up his features and told plainer than speech his thoughts! 
I do not wonder at his odd ways and quaint speech. Sorrow 
acts like a cider-press: it squeezes the juice out of life. Had 
death not thrown him out of the ordinary rut, I presume he 
would have been a comfortable country doctor with a barn-full of 
horses, a good house and fine lawn. Of course he would have 
been a power in his village, head of some political party. Years 
would have brought a fat bank account, good marriages for 
his sons and daughters, a life of ease and quiet dignity. My 
wife would have been eloquent on his skill, his success, his 
winning ways. His life would have been sketched for Jack, 
and the youth told daily to behold the model and religiously 
round himself to it. Suffering hit him a heavy blow; he reeled, 
fell, only half arose; so the world, preaching charity while dis- 
owning it by practice, left him to shed life as best he could. 
In the race of life he had no business to stop and fuss with 
his shoe-strings ; the crowd, for that mistake, hurried over him.” 
I shut my eyes, the better that mental pictures might fill my 
mind. I was soon dozing; finally I slept. 

I awoke in stupidity and surprise. There was a patter of 
feet on the stairs. My wife was wringing her hands and lustily 
crying. Jack was ill—very ill. Muggins’s stolen apples were 
working, and our dear boy was groaning in a pitiable way that 
touched my heart. 

I was soon by his bedside, there to remain riveted for weeks. 
What use to retell, and even in memory to live over, those 
dark days and hopeless-looking nights passed by the side of 
Jack’s bed, his eyes swelling my heart and blinding my eyes? 
How that sickness built him into my soul. During those weeks, 
that were as years in the ravishment of his mother, all else 
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was forgotten—Klinkenslops, Lawtons, “The Skip House,” 
Hunter Morgan—even poor Muggins, who made a daily call, 
and with each call left some little touch of his kindness. 

At length health shot a gleam into Jack’s big, glazy eyes, 
touched his pale lips with red, and incited his legs to open 
mutiny against the billows of blankets that bound him. He re- 
membered the place his mother had left off reading, and was 
anxious to continue the tale. He was interested in other peo- 
ple—a good sign of health. I was free to leave his bed and 
attend to business. The word that I was on the street brought 
a crowd, as is the custom in Hinsley after a sick-trial, to con- 
gratulate, express sympathy, give the news. 

I then heard that the old watch-maker was nearing the end 
of his tether, and a woman passing, dressed in blue with a 
linen bonnet stretching out like bird’s wings—some kind of a 
sister—had taken pity on his wretchedness, and was watching 
and waiting on him as if he were all she had in this world. 

“But what are the Klinkenslops and Lawtons doing?” 
I asked. “Surely this is a case for their goodness and 
bounty.” 

“Help that miserable old cuss!” said one of the crowd. 
“He’s new to the town; let him go where he spent more time. 
Dr. Klinkenslop says he should be sent to the alms-house at 
once—that’s what he said, and he was right; but Muggins and 
one of them bonneted women took the cuss under their wings 
—so let them hustle with him. I guess they’re tired of their 
job.” 

I was ill at ease with this jabberer, so I excused myself and 
hastened to “The Skip House,” communing with myself regard- 
ing the way that Christians, loudly proclaiming their love of 
Him who was all charity, get rid of the Master’s command to 
practise it. 

Through the windows of “The Skip House” I could see 
the form of the bonneted woman who had passed me on the 
street. My heart warmed to her. I entered the house. On 
his lowly cot lay the old philosopher, holding a little crucifix 
in his hand, smiling as sweetly as a child. Bending over him, 
like a tender mother, was Sister Evangelista, as I later learned 
her name to be. She was reading from a little book of the 
philosopher’s. Before she knew of my presence I heard these 
words: 

“Nothing is sweeter than love; nothing stronger, nothing 
higher, nothing more generous, nothing more pleasant, nothing 
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fuller or better in heaven or earth; for love proceeds from 
God, and cannot rest but in God, above all things created.” 

“I come, sister,” said I, as she faced me, “to offer my ser- 
vices. Your patient is my uncle by marriage; my boy has 
been sick; to-day has been my first day out; can I help— 
money, assistance, anything, sister?” 

Shall I ever forget her sweet voice. How that voice must 
have comforted many a lonely heart! 

“He has only at most a few hours to live,” she replied. 
“ Everything has been done for him; he is prepared, rather anx- 
ious to ‘quit the flesh,’ as he says. I learn that all his inter- 
ests have long passed from this world, and where they are he 
would, if it was God’s mercy, be. I believe he lost his wife 
early in life; afterwards ‘he fell,’ as he says, ‘from grace,’ but 
hopes that his sorrows and tears have in some way washed 
away these stains.” 

“Shall I take your place, sister; you must be wearied?” 

“No; I am not a bit tired. Mr. Morgan gives no trouble 
to me. Here comes Mr. Muggins, the kindest man I have met 
in my visits to the sick. He has been here. night and day, 
always cheery and good-natured; but, pardon me, our patient 
is taking a turn.” 

The sister knelt on the bare floor. Muggins entered and 
followed her example, tears running down his cheeks. 

“Lord have mercy on him, 

Christ have mercy on him,” 
chanted the sister, wiping the dying man’s forehead. 

. Lord have mercy on him, 

Christ have mercy on him,” 
repeated Muggins in a broken voice. 

The old man’s eyes dwelt on me; his lips moved, but 
speech was dead. Then they rested on Muggins lovingly; then 
passed to that gentle sister. One sigh, like a baby awakening 
from sleep, a slight trembling, and the flesh-barrier was broken, 
the spirit of Hunter Morgan fled. 

“ May he rest in peace!” said the sister. 

“T will seek an undertaker,” said I. 

“Don’t mind,” said Muggins; “I will see the thing out. 
Here is a package” (pulling his hand from his pocket) “the 
poor old, honest soul told me only last night to give to you; 
and by putting things together you could figure why.” 

I opened the package; there was the chain neatly repaired, 
and attached to jit a little gold watch, with the initials “M. M.” 
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“Could he be buried by his wife’s side? She rests, I heard 
him say, in the Chesley plot,” spoke the sister as she busied her- 
self to depart. 

“TI promise you he will, sister. I am the guardian. These 
long-separated lovers shall rest side by side in death.” 

“ Good-by, sister,” said Muggins, his eyes swimming and his 
voice choked. ‘“ You have taught me there’s more in life than 
I thought; it is easy to face death when the like of you keeps 
watch. If ever the sisters run out of coal, remember Horace 
Muggins has a coal-yard, and, with all his failings, gratitude 
and a heart.” 

I watched her fleeing figure pass out of my sight, not 
without tears. There are—and I do not doubt but it was the 
thought of Muggins—some who follow and do the work of the 
Master. 

I left Muggins sitting on the old chair, with bowed head; 
the old philosopher in his last sleep clutching in his hands the 
bronze crucifix; and ‘opened the street-door and passed out. A 
yellow cur, spent-looking and hungry, was awaiting an opportu- 
nity to enter, and, baffled in his endeavor, whined piteously. 

A few leaves were dancing on the lawn; the figure in the 
window who had meditated long on the fall of their brothers, 
meditated there no longer. Glimpses and outlines and _ half- 
knowledge had given way to the full sun of truth; he had 
cast away darkness and put on the armor of light. 

Many years have passed; Jack has attained his manhood, 
and I am no longer young. His models have not been Dr. 
Klinkenslop or the Lawton sisters, but rough, dear old Mug- 
gins and the gentle Sister Evangelista. He has been taught 
to hold, with his Uncle Morgan, that “there is something good 
in every man for the mining.” 








THE LIGHT-HOUSE ON AR-MEN. 





HoL¥ BRITTANY. 


HOLY BRITTANY. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


On the Drummond Castle* the captain 
cried. 
“Ho, watch! where’s the Ushant head- 
light gone, 
And the fire from Creach we but now espied?”’ 
“ There’s naught to be seen but the fog’s white sheet,” 
Comes the voice from aloft like a funeral knell, 
“ And there on the bow goes the warning bell 
From the brow of Molene where the low rocks meet.” 


The doomed ship paused on her headlong way; 
Her engines’ throbbing grew still with fear; 


Through the mist commingled with sheets of spray 
Unearthly tumult breaks on the ear. 

High o’er the roar of the ravening sea 
Comes the dismal shriek of the long-lost dead ; 
From lone Ar-Men to the Green Rocks dread 

The coffinless drowned yell in dismal glee: 


“ A welcome, ho! to the gay and fair 

Who full of high hope to sleep have flown; 
On the threshold of home sea-maids prepare 

To lead them in dreams into realms unknown. 
They'll tarry with us till the trumpet calls 

From ocean and desert the bones of old, 

And our ghosts shall roam till, the sun grown cold, 
On the drama of passion the curtain falls. 


‘‘O’er the tireless crests of the limitless wave, 
On the hurricane’s pinions,. to flee for aye; 
With the eldritch music of ocean-cave 
To mingle their sighs till the judgment day. 


* The Drummond Castle, with two hundred and fifty. souls, was lost through striking the 
low rocks off the island of Molene on the night of June 17, 1896, only three persons being 
saved. The bodies washed ashore were buried by the people of the island, the curé of 
Molene reading the burial service and delivering a touching address. 
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REVICTUALING THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


No green mound theirs, with its cross or stone, 
Moistened by tears of the loved ones lorn; 
When the spirit’s loosed from its fleshly bourne 

No requiem chant shall the priest intone. 


“Our triremes, ages ago, from Tyre, 
With hearts as buoyant, swept o’er this sea ; 
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THE BAy OF THE DEAD, BRITTANY. 


Our homage was given to Baal of fire; 
To Jupiter Tonans some bowed the knee. 
On Cesar’s galleys our standards flew 
Ere the cross in Britain had reared its sign; 
From foemen’s skulls we have quaffed our wine, 
We of kin to the blood which men call blue. 
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“All drunk with carnage and spoil we sank— 
Norseman, Italian, and Algerine— 
While the burning fane on the river’s bank, 
By the rifled cloisters, lit all the scene. 
Sank we in full sight of the ruined coast, 
With a hymn to Odin or curse on God, 
Whose scourge we had been where’er we trod. 
Now, gentles, come join ye the Pagan host!” 


One crash—one wail of despair—ah, woe! 

The great boat reels as she beats the rock; 
Then a mighty plunge to the depths below 

Ere her sleeping hundreds had felt the shock. 
The prayer unbreathed died on the lip, 

The shriek of the maddened was instant hushed 

In the whelming sea, as it inward rushed, 
When down the abyss leaped the living ship. 


But spirits of light guard all that coast 
And charity boundless sways supreme; 
The peasant becomes the most noble host 
When the sacred dead to his lintel stream ; 
And reverent fingers arrange each tress 
Of the maiden’s hair from the flood redeemed ; 
Each cold-stiff hand, whether soft or seamed, 
God’s crucifix clasps in a close caress. 


The lily, the pansy, and immortelle 
Are sadly blent o’er each hasty bier, 
And the children’s chants and the passing bell 
Float up to where God and his angels hear; 
And his priest anointed uplifts his hand 
And a blessing invokes on the unshrived dead, 
And, the cross of the Saviour high overhead, 
Now they sleep in God in a Christian land. 


No thought of race, or condition, or creed, 

In the true-souled Breton a place can find— 
God’s image is seen in each brother in need; 

Humanity’s chain the wide world doth bind. 
Ineffable love! how thy touch dispels 

The spectres of rancor and selfish care, 

In a union of hope and a garland of prayer 
Binding all hearts like sweet Angelus bells! 
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THE. MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN CANADA. 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 


a) 


; RECHIN is a hamlet of a score or two of famil- 
ies, amid a rich farming district, the people of 
the surrounding country being equally divided 
between Catholic and non-Catholic. We have a 
good church and pastoral residence, a first-rate 
Separate School, and Father Kenneth J. McRae, of Scotch 
Catholic stock, is an efficient pastor. The Methodists have a 
pretty little church, which is used also by members of other 
Protestant denominations, but there is no resident minister. 

A Catholic mission preceded the non-Catholic one, and was 
well attended and earnestly made by the Catholic farmers. 
The time was favorable, the people hot being crowded with 
work, the fall ploughing having been mostly done. 

The hall for our nion-Catholic mission was the upper room 
of a building used to store agricultural implements. It was 
nicely ceiled with pine and well lighted; but it was small, and 
was entered only through the dark store-room below, and it 
could accommodate scarcely two hundred. Our first attendance 
fell considerably short even of that number, and our hopes fell 
to the freezing point. However, we opened the evening exer- 
cises with cheerful faces, our audience of mixed Catholics and 
Protestants paying careful attention. 

The musical “outfit” was somewhat singular. We had 
been offered the Brechin orchestra, “all Protestants,” as said 
the pastor. But when it was learned that we must borrow the 
only available piano from one of the Catholic hotel-keepers, 
whose bar-room we had vigorously attacked during the Catho- 
lic mission, the pastor objected, and so did the missionary. 
Thus the orchestra lacked one of its instruments. Two violins 
were the sum total of the remainder for the first meeting, 
reinforced afterwards by a ’cello. The first violin asked me if 
it made any difference if the music was not religious. I an- 
swered, “ Not a bit.” But I was a trifle amused when they 
gave us regular hoe-downs; I dared not look at the young 
people present, who must have remembered the jigs with a 
penitential pang, for some sharp things had been said in the 
mission sermons against certain dancing parties. Anyway, our 
orchestra played well and added greatly to the attractiveness 


as 
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of the meetings, for they were with us some of the evenings 
after we adjourned to the church. This we did, because word 
‘had come to us that we should do better by using the church, 
and Father McRae suggested that we take a vote of those 
present at the first meeting in the hall. The case was ex. 
plained to the audience, the vote was put, and we were sur- 
prised that all but one voted for the church. In fact—and 
this is curious—we learned that the Protestants felt a little 
hurt because we chose the hall in preference to the church; 
“for,” said they, “you seem to think that we are too bigoted 
to go to the Catholic Church.” The adjournment was a good 
move. The church seats about three hundred, and we filled it 
every night, about half being non-Catholics. Saturday and Sun- 
day nights we had rousing meetings, the church being packed. 

Some Protestants drove from Beaverton, nine miles away, 
and others even from Kirkfield, sixteen miles. All paid strict 
attention both to the lectures and the questions and answers. 
They expressed themselves agreeably disappointed that they 
did not get a warmer, or rather a hotter reception. “We 
thought,” said they, “that he would pitch into us, but he only 
explained Catholicity.”” A few of them may have hoped to 
carry away a challenge, or some other excuse to strike back. 
But they got Catholicity pure and simple, trimmed with olive 
branches. A few of the questions, however, indicated that this 
good food was bitter medicine to some of our hearers. 

Most of the non-Catholics came steadily every night, includ- 
ing some of the leading men of the village and vicinity. Nota- 
ble among the audience were those whom we are used to say 
ought to be Catholics, the fruit of mixed marriages, brought 
up rigid Presbyterians or staunch Methodists. The Catholic 
farmers were zealous and successful in securing our audience ; 
and this was all the more necessary because there is no 
newspaper in the village. 

A Protestant who lives in the village has for some time 
been wanting to join the church, but his wife and people-in- 
law have held him back. He insisted on attending the lectures, 
and they all declared that they would go with him to see that 
he came back safe, as it were. No doubt the end will be sev- 
eral converts in this family. Their notion was like that of the 
Irishman, who being annoyed of a wintry night by a dog’s howl- 
ing with the cold, went out and stood over him with a stick 
till morning came. 

There is a Scotch Presbyterian family in the village who 
edify the Catholic pastor by driving six miles to their church, 
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rain or shine, every Sunday. Some of this family attended 
the lectures and were deeply interested. 

Among the questions was one affirming justification by faith 
alone, a novelty in our experience, and showing the primitive 
type of Protestantism in this part of Canada; also Margaret 
L. Sheppard was spoken of as “‘a respectable young lady”! An- 
other question was pertinent and impertinent: “‘ Except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God’ (St. John 
iii. 3). Are you born again?” The answer was a brief explan- 
ation of the Catholic doctrine of justification, or conversion to 
the friendship of God, including the use of the sacraments. 

Literature was a prominent feature in this mission. During 
the Catholic part we announced the sale of Plain Facts for ten 
cents a copy, promising that for every one sold to a Catholic 
we would give another away to a non-Catholic. We sold one 
hundred and twenty-three, and gave away one hundred and 
thirty-seven, and so two hundred and sixty good books were 
left in this parish, half at least in the hands of Protestants. 
Farmers usually read slowly and thoughtfully, and our Saviour’s 
religion will gain some converts from this expedient, and pre- 
judice will be greatly lessened. As the books cost but five 
dollars a hundred, I should have been reimbursed by this ar- 
rangement (excepting freight charges) only for the big Cana- 
dian tariff duty, which is six cents a pound! But the recom- 
pense was ample in giving first-rate Catholic books to Presby- 
terians, whose usual blue tint is shaded with orange. One lady, 
however, would not take even a leaflet, and when it was pressed 
on her rejected it angrily. But this was the only case of the 
kind we heard of, all gladly accepting books and leaflets. 

We invited our non-Catholic friends to attend Mass on the 
closing Sunday. A good many did so, and they not only heard 
the sermon but followed the Mass attentively, being provided 
by Father McRae with non-Catholic Mass-books. 

The weather favored us greatly, being a good specimen of 
that finest of seasons, the Canadian autumn, clear as crystal, 
brisk and bracing. The moon shone out brightly every night, 
lighting the farmers on their journeys to and from the lectures. 
And so we ended Brechin, being well content with the results. 


AT UXBRIDGE, 


From first to last this mission was very well attended by 
our separated brethren, and the hall was often crowded beyond 
the comfort-line. We could manage to squeeze in three hun- 
dred—perhaps a score beyond that. The proportion was be- 
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tween twenty-five and fifty Catholics to two hundred and fifty 
Protestants. These were representative, including the best men 
and women in the town, lawyers, doctors, and politicians, store- 
keepers, and prominent people generally. 

This town is just like many a handsome little city in New 
England, Ohio, and Michigan, with its public library, fine 
churches, a circle of educated people, and a cultured tone. All, 
or nearly all, seem ready to discuss religion, are church-goers, 
and especially active in temperance work. 

The query-box was very interesting at Uxbridge, there be- 
ing a hat-full of questions every night, ranging over the usual 
ground, with, however, some plain tokens of a pretty high 
grade of intelligence. The music, nearly all contributed by 
Protestants, was remarkably good, and would have graced meet- 
ings in any musical centre, being scientific and expressive. 

There are but forty Catholic families here, mostly farmers, 
making one of three stations served by the zealous pastor, 
Father Andrew O’Malley. The Catholics were much pleased 
with the mission, and exerted themselves earnestly to secure an 
audience of non-Catholics—no very difficult matter, however. 
There were Catholic mission services in the church every morn- 
ing, which were well attended by our own people, some farmers 
driving twenty miles with their families. 

The sum total of attention given us by the ministers of the 
place was one of them sadly gazing into the crowded hall from 
the sidewalk, and two others intriguing to hinder Protestant 
musicians from playing and singing for us. The Methodist 
church had extra services every night, with heavy bell-ringing. 
All in vain; we got their people to listen to us, to take our 
literature, and to think well of the Catholic faith. 

The weather was very pleasant, being the first breath of 
Indian summer, with radiant skies and delightful breezes. 

A message came from a neighborirg town asking for some 
lectures. It was sent by the leading Protestants, doctors and 
lawyers and merchants, there being but one Catholic in the fif- 
teen hundred inhabitants. Doubtless in course of time every 
such place in the English-speaking Dominion will enjoy the privi- 
lege of non-Catholic missions. The field is fertile, equally so 
with the United States, and needs only the seed of the word 
of God to bring forth an abundant harvest. 

The Catholics of Ontario are among the best in the world, 
meaning both clergy and people. The same may be said of 
our brethren in the other provinces of the Dominion. We may, 
therefore, expect a powerful missionary development among 
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them in the near future, for no apostolic opportunities will be 
allowed by the Catholic Church to pass unimproved in the new 
nation to whom God has given the northern regions of this 
continent. The non-Catholic Canadians are readily brought to 
hear and read the truth, and their Catholic fellow-countrymen 
are alive to this providential, opening. Neither the Archbishop 
of Toronto nor his priests were greatly surprised at the large 
attendance we gained at our lectures there this fall, though 
mightily pleased. They know that the Protestants can be 
reached. Much good missionary work has already been done. 
Converts are found everywhere, generally of the more intelli- 
gent kind of people, often of the most unpromising religious 
antecedents. The Apostolate of the Press is being well ad- 
vanced, branches of the Catholic Truth Society being in active 
operation in some of the larger cities. In Toronto, for in- 
stance, that society, besides its general usefulness, publishes a 
missionary weekly journal, Zhe J/mpartial Witness, and disttibutes 
it free to five thousand people of all religions; a venture which, 
we trust, will soon be made permanent and self-supporting. 

As to French Canada, we may be certain that its faithful 
pastors and hierarchy, serving a truly Catholic people, will 
stand their ground against error of every kind. And there is 
need of that militant spirit which characterizes them, for the 
enemy is excessively busy in attempting to make perverts among 
them. 

In New England the Protestant missionary societies are 
hard at work among French Canadian Catholics. One cannot 
say that they have really: succeeded, because the Canadians in 
New England, though mostly poor and often simple, are a 
bright people, high-spirited, and generally are well instructed. 
But a persistent propaganda makes some headway in a popu- 
lation often hard pushed for a living and of a semi-migratory 
habit. It is a grief to find an occasional Protestant French 
Canadian minister, who was captured as a boy, and brought up 
and educated by these societies. Taking the whole work they 
do, we find their little mission churches in many large factory 
towns in New England, often in the Province of Quebec itself, 
with a ministry numbering many scores of active French 
Canadian proselytizers, perverts or children of perverts, including 
some abominable apostate priests, with a total enrollment of 
several thousand Protestant French Canadian church-members, at 
least according to the official reports—no very reliable authority, 

I have written this statement for the purpose of asking the 
hierarchy, priesthood, and people of French Canada how 
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many Catholic missionaries of their race are busy among Pro- 
testants making converts to the true faith? 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are yearly spent by Pro- 
testants to pervert French Canadian Catholics, in the United 
States and around the very shrines of Catholic orthodoxy in 
Quebec Province. How much money is spent by this injured 
Church of Christ in making reprisals? A rich Massachusetts 
Yankee has actually endowed the work of perversion in his 
State with a large sum of money, and thus has made it per- 
petual. Is there any equivalent fund for the expenses of a 
Catholic French Canadian Apostolate among Protestants? 

Meantime the race of Quebec is finely endowed for the 
office of missionary. Their priesthood is well educated and 
zealous, their bishops are prelates of dignity and learning, their 
public men abound with orators, jurists, statesmen. The French 
Canadian is an easy winner in every race of intellect, as is 
seen in Wilfred Laurier, the prime minister of the Dominion 
and the laureate of political eloquence in both languages, 
acknowledged so in a land full of fine speakers. The least 
acquaintance with the race shows, indeed, a failing to make 
and save money as fast as other races, but in the divine art of 
persuasion, and in the professions of law and medicine, and 
music and art, and journalism, and as educators, they have a 
real superiority. And if you want the ideal missionary of our 
day, follow the course of the dreary rivers and lakes of the 
North-west, or the bleak shores of Labrador, and you will find 
among the savage tribes of those desolate regions French Cana- 
dian priests and nuns of such hereic type that you feel as 
Daniel the prophet felt in the presence of the angel. 

Now, inasmuch as nearly all their educated men are as 
facile with English as with French, and the “born orator” is 
a common product of this ancient Gallic stock, we may look 
for noble souls becoming missionaries to their non-Catholic 
countrymen. We may well trust to their power against those 
scavengers of the tribes of Israel, the emissaries of Protest- 
ant missionary societies, unclean birds living on the offal of 
the camp of the people of God. The least acquaintance with 
Protestant French Canadian missionaries shows them to be 
sharks following Peter’s bark, greedy for the carcasses of the 
dead, harboring fallen priests and swindling impostors, and other 
outcasts of society. We believe that no work in this era would 
please God better than that of French Canadian missionaries 
working among non-Catholics, and also that none would suc 
ceed better in making converts. 
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LABOR STATISTICS OF RUSSIAN FACTORIES. 


BY HERMANN SCHOENFELD, 
U. S. ex-Consul to Riga, Russia, 


strong manufacturing centres of European 

Russia revealed a state of affairs which drives 

even the patient, long-enduring Russian laborer 
a w=ay to the last resort of the grievously oppressed, 
violence and strikes. To understand the condition of the 
Russian laborer, which is wretched beyond imagination, we must 
study the evolution of industrial manufactures in the Russian 
Empire under the system of an almost prohibitory protective 
tariff during the. past two decades, slackened only a little by 
the recent commercial treaty with Germany, and the unequal 
pace which labor kept with the progress and success of the 
manufacturers. The system of protection was carried on to 
such immoderate dimensions that the fierce tariff war of retalia- 
tion which Germany waged against Russian agricultural products 
—upon which Russian wealth, after all, mainly depends—made 
the break-down of the prohibitory tariff absolutely necessary. It 
is true, under the protective system factories and manufactur- 
ing establishments increased within twenty-five years (1865-18c¢0) 
by 3,285, or 23 per cent.; the export of their products by 
606,880,000 rubles, or 205 per cent.; the number of laborers by 
324,132, or 88 per cent. This was certainly a success. Some 
manufactures became prosperous, and above all their products 
home-made; a class of merchant princes, scores of them 
foreigners, sprang up in Russia, in wealth equal to any of the 
wealthiest in England or America. But there are other points 
to the question. The normal conditions of exchange between 
the manufacturers and the tillers of the soil, who constitute such 
a vast majority in Russia, while the number of all the laborers 
in all the factories, mills, and mines (excepting, of course, all 
criminals employed as laborers) constitutes but 1% per cent. of 
the entire Russian population, are of such a nature that im- 
moderate profits drawn by the former entail corresponding 
heavy losses upon the latter—z. ¢., the broad mass of the Rus- 
sian people. The earnings from the poorly-paid farm products 
are divided between the manufacturers of farm utensils and 
machines and the taxing treasury. 

VOL, LXIV.—26 
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LOW CONDITION OF MANUFACTURES. 


But the most unfortunate of all is the condition of the 
laboring classes in the factories and mills. Professor Karisheff, 
certainly an unbiased witness, has given us some valuable data 
to that effect in the well-known economic magazine Russ Bo- 
gatstvo (Russian Wealth). How primitive the state of manu- 
facturing life in Russia still is, in comparison with the principal 
industrial nations, appears from the fact that against the 14% 
per cent. of the entire Russian population engaged in labor in 
factories and mills there are 52.7 per cent. of the population 
of the United Kingdom, 31.5 per cent. of Germany, 27.5 per 
cent. of Austria, 26.7 per cent. of Italy, 22.9 per cent. of France 
engaged in the same pursuit. 

And the methods of manufacturing are still very poor owing 
to the fact that technical and industrial schools were built up 
only during the last thirty years (cf “Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education,” 1890-91, vol. i. pp. 243 ff), No wonder, 
then, that since the armistice after the tariff war with Germany 
two years ago (for an armistice it only is) the import of 
German manufacturing goods has immensely increased. It is 
an unfortunate fact that, after many years of paternal protec- 
tion of the iron and metal industries, a plough (10-inch) can be 
made in Germany for 2 rubles 72 copeks, while the cost of 
production in Russia is 5 rubles 60 copeks, although—as we 
will soon show—labor is exceedingly cheap in Russia. 

And cheap labor is a curse, a terrible cause of physical and 
mental degradation in the Russian ‘aborer. Since labor which 
requires more or less of muscular strength is being performed 
by machines in Russia as well as anywhere else, a laborer 
though physically weak is just as much worth as a strong work- 
ing-man, if he only be skilled, agile, and active. This is the 
reason why women’s and children’s labor has increased in terri- 
ble proportion. Mr. Dementieff, in his very interesting book, Zhe 
Factory: What it gives and what it takes from the People, fur- 
nishes a valuable account of Russian factory life and the con- 
ditions of Russian labor. 

Many laborers leave the mills in summer to cultivate their 
fields at home; others, while working in the cities all the year 
round, leave their wives and children in their country homes, 
thus preserving their connecting ties with agricultural pursuits. 
But as soon as the laborer transfers his wife and children to 
the factory to make them earn their own scanty living, every 
connection with healthy country life is severed. 
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CAUSES OF PHYSICAL DEGENERACY. 


By the common work and life of men and women in the 
factories a new generation arises which was heretofore unknown 
in Russia, but which, borne and born by mothers who to the 
day of deliverance toil on, bears the stamp of oppressive, ex- 
hausting overwork on its forehead. Those who feel an interest 
in this new generation which has passed from agriculture to 
factory work ex professo, and in the lives of these laborers ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous factory owners, may be referred to 
Dementieff’s above-mentioned book. It suffices here to give 
the following schedule of working hours, carefully collected 
from the Moscow factories : 

Flours of Work daily. Number of Factories. 
Less than 12 IO per cent. 
12 to 12% 6 Set 
13 and 13% m:2°% 
14 and 14% Seats 
15 to 18 a * 


To show the difference we let the working-men’s hours in 
Massachusetts follow : 
Hours of Work daily. Number of Factories. 
8 to 8% I.7 per cent. 


9 “cc “cc 
o% to gy} {153 
10 | Tela hie, 


10% to 12 Rea hs. 


While, therefore, the Russian laborer in the Moscow factor- 
ies works 100 hours, regardless of the many fasting and holidays 
when Russian factories must stop, the American laborer works 
only 85.1, the English but 78.3 hours, distributed over a longer 
time, since he has not so many holidays, so that there are by 
far less working days and by far more working hours for the 
Russian laborer. 

Another way of getting back as much as possible of the 
working-men’s small wages is the system practised in many 
factories of feeding and housing them by and in the factory. 
The working-men frequently resist this onslaught on their per- 
sonal freedom, but mostly without avail. It is just to state 
that only 6.1 per cent. of the Moscow factories indulge in this 


sharp practice. 


6c 


FAMINE WAGES. 


As for the distribution of wages, the pay of a woman 
amounts to three-quarters of that of a man, that of a boy or 
girl of twelve to seventeen years to one-half, that .of a child 
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under twelve years to one-third of a grown man’s wages. The 
advantage arising for the factories from women’s and children’s 
wages is such that no humanitarian attempts have been as yet 
able to solve that harassing problem in any civilized country. 
But as the wages of working-men in Russia are absolutely 
reduced to a minimum, and scarcely sufficient to keep soul and 
body together for more than thirteen hours’ daily toil, it is a 
cruel and gross injustice to cut working-women’s wages by a 
third, since the first necessaries of life are alike in men and 
women regardless of sex. The monthly wages of an adult 
laborer, man or woman, in England are 24% times (124.05 per 
cent.), in America 4? (379.14 per cent.) times, greater than the 
wages of a like laborer in the Moscow factories. Since, how- 
ever, the duration of working time in the three countries is 
different, Mr. Dementieff has reduced the comparison of wages 
per hour, and come to the -conclusion that wages in England 
are by 284.5 per cent., in Massachusetts by 423 per cent., higher 
than those in the Moscow factories. 

If we make a good allowance for the higher cost of living 
in America—which, however, is to be understood cum grano 
salis, only the luxuries of life being dearer here, not the neces- 
saries like meat, flour, bread—still no comparison can be 
drawn between the mode of living of an American and a Rus- 
sian laborer. 


A GOLD STANDARD AND A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


As this source, which has passed through the rigid Russian 
censorship, cannot be but trustworthy, it is high time that the 
Russian government should pay strict attention to this all- 
important branch of its population. But to us it is a conclu- 
sive proof that a high protective tariff does not necessarily 
protect the native laboring classes. Nor does it help the over- 
worked, starving Russian laborers who, the first time in Rus- 
sian history, are driven by despair to concerted action of vio- 
lence, that—as the great French economist, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
informs us—“the Imperial Bank of Russia has at the present 
moment the largest gold reserve in the whole world, namely, 
two milliards one hundred and thirty millions of francs (about 
$420,000,000).” No high tariff and no gold standard will raise 
the Russian toilers from bondage and serfdom, though physi- 
cal servitude be abolished, to a standard of humanity, but the 
purification of the government, an ethical culture of the higher 
strata of Russian society, and an all-pervading, genuine Chris- 
tian spirit free from the petrified form of Byzantinism. 
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THE LAYING OF GHOSTS. 


BY HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS, M.A. 


# HE watcher of things in general in this day and 
generation of ours has good reason to thank 
God and take courage. 
That were indeed a mean and narrow view 
which would deny in the coming century a 
cordial appreciation of much not commonly accepted nor un- 
derstood by this. 

Men seem to be, above all things, intent on getting at the 
facts. May heaven help all those respectable old bugaboos, 
the brood of Prejudice and Fear, when “ facts at all cost’”’ be- 
comes the cry! 

Calmest of living men, the Catholic can wait for such a 
fire-test with sweet composure. 

In fact, to one thus rooted and grounded in the truth, the 
crumbling of old creeds and scurrying away of ghosts from 
immemorial haunts of human fancy, becomes the source of not 
a little mirth. 

Could anything surpass, in genial humor, the breaking up 
of that Walpurgis-night of anti-Catholic ghost stories hereto- 
fore known as “ History”? 

How they soar away astride their broomsticks, those hoary 
hags of “no-popery,” those nightmare furies of “ Babylon”! 

Morning was late, but it came! The cock crowed at length, 
Farewell, ye sermons, ye pamphlets, ye horrors of the convent, 
plainly revealed by Mr. and Mrs. Ex-Something! For three 
long hundred years the English-reading world had known one 
“Rome.” The pulpit thundered at her walls; the very novel- 
ist (frequently knowing better, as Walter Scott) heightened the 
horrors of his tale by whispered innuendoes! Gibbons and 
Froudes lied with great learning, while Punch and an innumera- 
ble army of Rev. Chadbands added the comic touch. Then 
morning broke. “It is a certain evidence of being ill-bred,” 
says a great English critic, “to betray ignorance of Catholic 
affairs and teaching.”” TZempora mutantur / 

Not less in our own country than in England have Catho- 
lics much cause for gratitude for an extending knowledge and 
appreciation of their real beliefs. 
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In fact, it is a question if we have not the more advanced 
in this respect. Certain it is that very little purposely mali- 
cious ignorance finds its way now into our public prints. 
Never was such a harvest ripe for the reaper as is the great, 
warm-hearted, and truth-loving people of these United 
States. 

No really fixed and persistent effort of any standing or re- 
spectability seems making now against the faith in our beloved 
country ; and any one with half an eye can see that on all sides 
the cultured ministry of the denominations are rapidly assum- 
ing the position that history consists of facts, and that in 
ascertaining, not confusing them, lies the historian’s function, 
and learning’s only life. 

In England a glorious work is being quietly accomplished, 
by a society of laymen (under ecclesiastical direction) known as 
the Catholic Truth Society; or more particularly in this con- 
nection, by a committee, or branch society, whose pleasant and 
important duty it is to keep a sharp lookout for all that Part- 
ingtonian nonsense that finds its way into the newspapers. 

Very seldom in these days does one find anywhere a truly 
direct and intentional attack upon the church. The newspapers 
are much too politic to lend themselves to bitter controversies, 
while other writers dabble as dilettante entertainers, if at all. 

But while this happy state of things cannot be longer ques- 
tioned, the retreat of the old nightmares has not been unat- 
tended with grim humors which he who runs may read. 

The modern metropolitan reporter, or clever novelist, is not 
a theologian, let us thank the stars, and the result is that the 
public need no longer shudder at the thought of Jesuits in dis- 
guise and secret, underground connections with that headquar- 
ters of the dark and dubious—the Vatican ! 

But this is not the only way in which the change is charm- 
ing. The innocence of these dear people (that is, their inno- 
cence as regards the odium theologicum) contributes to our hap- 
piness in other ways. 

I will go the length of saying that not a small share in the 
glory of having banished the old standard lies belongs to the 
delicious blundering of these well-meaning gentry of the press. 

Study and investigation and the dawn of culture had dis- 
lodged old errors; but it required this up-to-date reductio ad ab- 
surdum to complete the work. 

Observe and tremble—Dogberry sits again ! 

Let us examine what we mean, under three heads: 
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1. The policy and purposes of the Hierarchy; 2. The mean- 
ing of Catholic customs; 3. Our doctrines and history. 


Li 


What day passes in which the Morning Self-Content does 
not put us into possession of the very latest (and still unpub- 
lished) move on the part of the Pope? 

From an unimpeachable authority the editor has learned 
that Rev. Dr. So-and-So has been appointed a secret commis- 
sioner to Li Hung Chang—the object of the mission being to 
forestall a move of the Czar to introduce Buddhism into Tim- 
buctoo! ‘One very close to Cardinal Rampolini, prefect of 
the Pope’s private detective service,” furthermore declares that 
“the ulterior object is to throw Europe into a general war, 
under cover of which the Jesuits hope to creep back into 
Schleswig: Holstein ” ! 

Poor Timbuctoo! Poor Europe! And all this merely to 
allow two or three meek Jesuit fathers to slip back to teach 
a score of little Schleswig-Holsteiners “who made them”! 

Again: While a breathless world awaits the catastrophe 
darkly foretold “in these dispatches” yesterday, we read to- 
day that something much nearer home has transpired, which, 
so heinous is it and “ un-American,” that anybody can see that 
it rings the knell of Rome’s autocracy! Rumors reached the 
sanctum of the Morning Self-Content that there was trouble in 
“high ecclesiastical circles,” and an armor-clad youth of eighteen 
was sent forthwith to interview the cardinal. 

Cardinals have a way of being busy. He was busy. His 
eminence’s secretary had a way of being sweetly but swiftly 
brusque. He was both. Nothing now was left but the house- 
maid. She knew her place. So, pad in hand, from the purely 
disinterested view-point of an outsider (the door had been 
slammed finally), the representative of the great journal 
proceeded to write up the “Schism Threatening the Hier- 
archy.” 

“One very near his eminence,” he began—and this was true, 
for at that blessed moment the cardinal was not twenty feet 
off, inside the house !—“ one very near his eminence is authori- 
ty for the statement, etc., etc.” 

To such a pass do these newsmongers go that it is safe to 
assume that nobody now takes them seriously ; with the result 
that, discredit having fallen on their words, a patient public 
waits with increasing trust the calm and dignified solution of 
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all moot questions. Especially does this hold good in Euro. 
pean matters. Time was when any phrase would do, and any 
nonsense pass. Who knew or cared to what high-sounding 
functionary in the Roman Curia this or that silliness might be 
attributed? But times have changed, and men’s ideas with 
them. The morning canard, stamped on its very face a coun- 
terfeit or forgery, tends, I maintain, to-day to put all anti- 
Catholic outbursts in the same category. 

Let men assail, surmise, prejudge, predict, misstate as much 
or often as they will, zz the event the old church looms glori- 
ously up before us, and the world admits it. 

Our policy, therefore, should be to point out constantly and 
with unfailing kindness these last queer vestiges of ancient, 
tattered myths. They serve to raise a laugh—and not at 
truth ! 


II. 


Less vital but still more amusing are our friends’ attempts 
to explain, sometimes maliciously and sometimes not, our cus- 
toms and our creeds. A dear old lady once inquired why I 
submitted to a church in which they killed a goat on Fridays! 
She new it, for she read it in the paper with her own eyes! 
Result : an opportunity to explain to a good old soul, for the 
first time, the ineffable tragedy of the Altar. 

She will believe nothing she reads in which the Church of 
God is libelled, having been once so cruelly victimized. 

Shortly after my own conversion I was startled upon read- 
ing, in a by no means sensational or ignorant paper, a state- 
ment to the effect that, after being in retreat for some length 
of time, and looking carefully into the question, I had decided 
to be “a Jesuit Provincial’! 

This gave my old friends most offence. It was bad enough 
in me to turn papist; worse to “join the Jesuit branch” (one 
correspondent put it); but to deliberately become a Provincial! 
This indeed was cruel. Explanations developed the fact that 
nobody (of them) knew just what a provincial was, but sup- 
posed it was some very exaggerated and virulent form of 
“ Jesuitism.” 

A Western newspaper kindly explained that bishops “zm 
partibus”” came from somewhere in Asia Minor, and owed their 
name to the fact that they were allowed to marry! 

At a recent ceremony the archbishop wore a “canopy,” and 
had a magnificent “thurifer’’ on his head—and survived! In 
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London I once read of three heavy thurifers being hung from 
the chancel arch—for no specified crime! 

Quite confidentially a friend asked if we ate positively nothing 
but ashes on Ash Wednesday. Gray ghosts these, and scurry- 
ing fast before the glow of the morning. They will haunt the 
world never again. 

It-must be seen that on such a level it cannot be hard to 
combat what remains of the real, old delusions. 


III. 


Lastly, a word or two about doctrine and history. 

The writing of history has become a new science. And in 
appeals to fact who holds with truth need fear for nothing. 
No truly cultured man to-day indulges his inheritance of hate 
and prejudice at the expense of his claim to learning. This 
used to be done ; it is not now. 

Consequently, nine-tenths of the old stock-in-trade of anti- 
Catholic “facts” are abandoned. This leaves but a margin of 
innocent ignorance, for the fools to fly into print about. 

And just there is our delicate, nice opportunity. No need 
to combat. Explain that a thurifer is a man or a boy—and 
down he will come from his perch on the archbishop’s head, 
and the three from their gibbet in that English chancel! Com- 
mon sense is a power. And so will it be with great part of 
our doctrines. Let these friendly foes rush into print. Their 
own wisest and best can be quoted against them to-day. The 
art impulse, the intellectual trend, the spiritual sweep, all of 
the forces of the age, make for the end of all that was the very 
heart and meaning of the opposition one little day ago. A 
laugh, a kindly reference to dictionaries, a trip abroad, a sim- 
ple book or two, and—Presto/ all is changed. 

There is much surely to be done by Truth Societies, if in 
naught else than in this daily run into the land of laughter. 

And there are multitudes whose sole remaining opposition 
to the church rests on some phantom loitering later than the 
rest, a spectre that would vanish from his sight could he but 
hear the merriment in a parochial school in which the children 
should be shown that ghost. 
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THRUMS does not thrive in a London atmos- 

4’ phere, as any one may perceive by reading Mr. J. 

M. Barrie’s latest work, Sentimental Tommy.* Very 

little trace is there in it of the original piquancy 

of the Thrums philosophy. It would be strange if 

it were otherwise. Mr. Barrie’s mentality is not proof against 

wear and tear any more than any other author’s. The groove 

which he has made for himself, fortified though it be with the 

“ pawkiness”’ of Lowland Scotch phraseology, must in time 

bevel at the edges, as any other groove will. It is no dispar- 

agement to the author to say that he has had to bow to the 
inevitable. 

It is a curious literary undertaking, this chronicle of a 
Scotch sentimentalist. Its design is, we infer, to track the 
phenomenon from the cradle to the church-yard. Only the 
story. of his earlier days fills the present instalment. It is in 
the main part a very gloomy sort of comedy. Tommy Sandys 
and his sister, Elspeth, are the children of a man who had 
deserted their mother. This man was a sort of Lochinvar, 
whose feats were in the betting-ring, not the border forays. 
He had carried off his bride from the side of another whom 
she loved, but who was too cowardly to fight for her, and he 
deserted the woman when he had tired of supporting her. 
Her struggles in London to support herself and her two 
children by doing laundry-work, and her tragic death from 
bronchitis, are interjected amid the passages of the comedy 
with the grim force of tragic satire. But it is false art to make 
the dying woman confide, as the author makes her, to a son 
of ten years old the sad story of her weakness and her passion 
in earlier days, just as she might to a very dear and elderly 
friend. The thing jars horribly. Moreover the “sentimental- 
ism” in Tommy’s character does not prevent him from enter- 
ing upon his youthful career, as soon as he knew the value of 


* Sentimental Tommy: The Story of his Boyhood. By J. M. Barrie. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Son, 
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words; with a decided propensity toward telling lies and boast- 
ing. The story opens with a very spirited tournament in these 
accomplishments, between himself and a little Cockney gamin 
named Shovel, in which Scottish mendacity makes a Bannock- 
burn for the British urchin. The development of the senti- 
mental side of Tommy’s character: is a slow and painful pro- 
cess, carried on, as it is for a decade of years, in the killing 
atmosphere of the London slums. Thenceforward it goes on 
in the more genial surroundings of the incomparable Thrums. 

In the detail and technique of his work Mr. Barrie is all 
that the most exacting on these points can require. His sar- 
casm at some points, too, is fine. He does not spare his own 
people by any means. Their failings are shown with as bold a 
hand as their virtues. But he sometimes draws too much upon 
our credulity; as, for instance, when he speaks of ploughmen 
coming to see the sports at the village fair and, under the in- 
fluence of liquor, flinging pennies about. This smacks of a na- 
tional libel. : 

Some excellent plates embellish this work. They are the 
production of Mr. Edward Hatherell’s pencil. 


The works of Walter Pater are not so widely known in 
this country as they should be. He was gifted with a rare 
sense of the beautiful in nature and art, and his fine taste is 
reflected in a literary style which many consider incapable of 
improvement, in English diction. He may be regarded as the 
literary hierophant of that zxsthetic school in England which 
found its highest inspiration in Hellenism and the pantheism 
of nature, yet oscillated between the Greek expression of beauty 
and the exquisite poetry and color of medizval architecture, 
art, and song. This dubious condition leaves its traces deeply 
in the last of his works, a fragment of a novel entitled Gaston 
de Latour.* The early chapters of the work appeared in two 
English magazines, but the author appears to have been dis- 
satisfied with the composition itself, as he left it derelict and 
unfinished. We think it would have been well if his own 
wishes had been respected, for some of the chapters in this 
reproduction can certainly add nothing to his literary reputa- 
tion. Mr. Pater wrote a book on literary style, which is justly 
regarded as a safe guide. In Gaston de Latour he often makes 
painful departure from his own canons and gives us sentences 
which are labyrinthine both in thought and prosody, and 


* Gaston de Latour. By Walter Pater, late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for 
the press by Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow of Oriel College. New-York: The Macmillan Co. 
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strongly suggestive of a mind beyond its depth, or finding 
some difficulty in fitting itself to language. 

We may conjecture that the motive of the story was an 
apology for the eccentricities of Giordano Bruno, and the influ- 
ence of his contradictory pseudo-philosophy upon the mind and 
action of the title character. Of story there is but little in the 
work. Each chapter is a long essay, not an epic composition. 
But some of these essays are amazingly beautiful in their sub- 
tility of thought and iridescent portrayal of substantial per- 
sonages and things. The picture of Notre Dame de Chartres, 
for instance, to which one chapter is devoted, is full of touches 
which are like a superb note on a violin, conjuring up whole 
worlds of beauty and delight. There are sketches also of the 
poet-priest, Ronsard, and the odd, gay philosopher, Montaigne, 
which are as mentally satisfying as a painting by Van Eyck. 
The voluptuous, fanatical royalty of the France of the Four 
Henrys period is lit up by the weird gleams of a fancy which 
often acts like the colored lights of a theatre, converting the 
commonplace and shocking into the glittering and intoxicating. 
Fine essays all, but not very serviceable to the seeker after 
truth in the French wars of the Reformation. 


That wretched soap-bubble, the American Protective Asso- 
ciation, has been so lost sight of in the on-rush of serious polli- 
tics that it almost seems a pity to recall attention to its ignoble 
career. Still it may by some chance be spoken of in the future, 
and in order that its real character shall be known and its 
genesis traced for the benefit of inquirers, a good history of 
the craze has been compiled by Mr. J. Alexander Edwards, 
and published in pamphlet form by P. J. Kenedy, of Barclay 
Street, New York. The chronicler has helped out his argu- 
ments very effectively by an interesting account of the hanging 
of the Salem “witches” by the Massachusetts Puritans and the 
opening of Catholic Maryland to the persecuted of all creeds. 
He turns the tables, indeed, on the defamers of American 
Catholicism in the most effective way. 


There is no royal road to the acquisition of a knowledge of 
trigonometry, but there are some short cuts. In Crockett’s 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry* the easiest way 
to find it is indicated. All superfluous cabalistry is cut away, 
and the task of the student is made as easy as a dry labor 


* Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By C. W. Crockett. New York : 


American Book Company. 
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can be. Logarithmic and trigonometric tables, to five decimal 
places, are given as an appendix. 


Messrs. Benziger’s Catholic Home Annual grows in attrac- 
tiveness each successive year. The issue for 1897 is handsomer, 
larger, and better equipped in every way than any of its pre- 
decessors. Some of the numerous plates it gives are master- 
pieces of engraving and press-work. As regards the literary 
contents, they show a desire on the part of the publishers to 
get the best they can get, and to encourage Catholic literature 
in America by so doing. Tempting prizes were offered for good 
stories, and we are glad to see that the first of these has been 
carried off by a lady whose name is familiar to most of our 
readers, Miss Marion Ames Taggart. The Annual is a wel- 
come guest in every home, and more deservedly so now than 
ever before. 


A companion volume to the Zssays Educational of the late 
Brother Azarias, the Essays Phtlosophical,* has followed quickly 
upon the publication of the first. We rejoice that these monu- 
ments of the learning and industry of the dead teacher have 
been produced so soon after his demise, ere his distinguished 
services to the cause of the school have faded from the evapor- 
ative memory of this age of rush and rapid metamorphosis. 
Our readers have been made familiar with the matter of many 
of these Essays already. They need not to be informed of the 
depth of scholarship they reveal, the soundness of the princi- 
ples they expound, or the fine literary vehicle in which they 
are conveyed ; for in all these things the departed scholar was 
a fitting successor of the great medieval guides, whose lives 
and methods he so graphically limned in some of his former 
essays. The fact that the volume now under notice has a pre- 
face written by the Right Rev. Bishop Keane will give it an 
additional interest in the eyes of many readers. 


While we may not withhold the tribute of our admiration 
to the industry which distinguishes Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
we must confess that the system of automatic delivery which 
appears to be his. guiding motive, now that he is sure of a 
literary market, is not so satisfactory in quality as in regularity 
of action. His latest novel, Zagutsara,t regarded from an artis- 
tic point of view, is dreadfully inelegant, inasmuch as it begins 
with one tragedy and ends with another, while it divides its 


* Essays Philosophical, By Brother Azarias. With Preface by the Right Rev. John x 
Keane, D.D. + Taguisara. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
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motif in the middle, and the chief characters in the first 
volume disappear with its termination as though the earth had 
swallowed them. Want of design is painfully apparent through. 
out the whole work. Ignorance of Catholic theology is also 
displayed in a very objectionable way. Mr. Crawford has an 
unhappy penchant for inventing weak religious for the purposes 
of his fiction, and making these imaginary delinquents say and 
do what no real recusants would dream of doing or saying. In 
Taquisara a religious is made to play a most singular part to- 
ward the end of the work. To cut a sort of literary Gordian 
knot it is necessary to make a man show that he had been 
playing priest for many years, administering what were made 
to appear sacraments, and imposing upon everybody in the 
most awful transactions of the spiritual and human law. Were 
it not for its profanity the device would be grotesque. 

As for the manner of the tale, it is right to say that in 
tone and pitch it is tuned up to Mr. Crawford’s usual level. 
The disgusting tale of Italian vice and villany is told with a 
cold, silken smoothness and careful elaboration of outer detail 
that gives it an appearance of entire respectability. Every- 
thing is minutely explained, and by this process the most im- 
probable happenings are made to appear the most natural 
events in the world. It requires the skill ‘of an adept to do 
all this; and this skill Mr. Crawford undoubtedly possesses. 
But it would require more skill than he commands to explain 
a supernatural incident which he has introduced into the story, 
for no apparent purpose but to heighten the effect. He makes 
no attempt to explain it, but simply puts it there for the reader 
to take it or leave it. Mr. Crawford seems to labor under the 


' delusion that he is writing for an audience of spiritualists, not 


people of brains and taste. 


That the right hand of Bret Harte has not lost its cunning 
is easily seen from a new cluster of short skits from his auda- 
cious pen. They are grouped under the title Barker's Luck, 
and other Tales.* One of these is an excruciatingly mirthful 
story of flesh-pots and psalmody entitled “A Convert to the 
Mission.” Notwithstanding some breezy sallies of irreverence, 
the strength of the coloring and the humor of the satire make 
it a most amusing morsel. In this particular line of literature 
the author of “ Poker Flat” is still easily chief. 


* Barker's Luck, and other Tales. By Bret Harte. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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Writing for the comprehension of children is the art of an 
accomplished adult—and not every good adult writer possesses 
the secret. We have long wanted an able hand to give us a 
work telling the story of redemption in a brief way perfectly 
intelligible to the infantile intelligence. The want is now im- 
plemented. We have an excellent story of the life of our 
Divine Lord, illustrated by simple outline pictures, within a 
compass of less than fifty pages.* The anonymous author has 
performed his task in the happiest possible way. Truths that 
have filled tomes of philosophical controversy, and exercised 
the brains of the subtlest schoolmen, are here stated succinctly 
and intelligibly to the incipient comprehension in a few score 
simple sentences. The excellent little work bears the imprima- 
tur of the Archbishop of Philadelphia. 


To Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, who has already helped us largely 
to a knowledge of alien literature, we are indebted for an 
English version of the works of the great Polish novelist, Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz. The latest of these works is a valuable ad- 
dition to our stock of books relating to the early days of Chris- 
tianity. It is a thrilling piece of art, and moreover it is such 


a one as not all minds are strong enough to go through with. 
The title of the book is Quo Vadis,t and its scene and period 
Rome in the days of Nero. 

There is but little of a thread of story in the work, but 
the depiction of the daily and nightly life of pagan Rome un- 
der the monster-minded tyrant is enthralling in its power. 
Vast pictures fill the canvas, majestic in their conception, gor- 
geous in their coloring, and full of real life and movement as 
the vitagraph. Every line of the work exhibits a mind stored 
with knowledge of the people, their habits, their tendencies, 
their houses, furniture, objects of art and trade, implements of 
war, their books, their divinities, their institutions—everything 
indeed that characterized them as the leaders of ancient civil- 
ization. The peculiarities of Nero—at once dilettant and an 
insatiable hyena of cruelty—are marvellously well depicted. 
So, too, in the delineation of the character of Petronius, the 
famous arbiter elegantiarum, the author has by his art given us a 
speaking picture of the class of wealthy fops and “/iterati of that 
degenerate period. His presentations of the imperial feasts and 

* A Few Events in the Life of our Divine Lord. By a Member of the League of the 
Sacred Heart. Philadelphia: Happy Home Publishing Co. 


+t Quo Vadis: A Narrative of the Time of Nero. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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the bacchanal orgies which followed them are panoramic, but 
we must add that the minutie include matter which had been 
far better omitted. It is not put there, it is at once apparent, 
for any such purpose as similar matter in Zola’s works; it 
is put there conscientiously; but we say unhesitatingly that 
it is unnecessary, and, moreover, that it mars the effect of pic- 
tures which sink deep into the soul. So, too, with the scenes 
in the amphitheatre. The details of the carnage and the cruelty 
are too minute and too long drawn out. It is not in ordinary 
human nature to bear with much of this, even when presented 
by the most skilful hand. 

A prominent part in the book is played by the Aposties 
Peter and Paul. The addresses and prayers which the author 
puts into the mouths of these sublime figures reveal a true con- 
ception of their respective missions and the spirit of their joint 
teachings. Regarding this portion of the work, and the re- 
sults of the contact of Christianity with the decaying fabric of 
Roman paganism, we know of no work which enables a more 
vivid idea to be formed of that curious moral conflict than this 
work. 

Mr. Curtin, evidently, has done his part of the work well. 
We note that he adopts the form domina, despite the vehement 
protests of conservative Latinists like Professor Mahaffy, who 
will persist in giving the title dominus to a queen. But this is 
a point which not even Petronius could settle. 


What may be regarded as an abridgment of a former work, 
Outlines of Universal History,* has been prepared for the use of 
students by Professor Fisher, of Yale. It is a work more 
generally serviceable than its predecessor, but its usefulness 
must necessarily be more as a refresher of the memory than an 
informant of the understanding. Despite the purely synoptical 
character of much of its contents, those portions of it which 
relate to medieval progress and the salient events in the later 
transition period are treated with liberal amplitude. The tone 
of the work is conspicuously neutral, and the learned writer 
evinces a strong desire to be impartial in dealing with con- 
troverted questions. Fine plates embellish the various subjects 
treated. 


Tons have been published regarding the sanguinary scenes 
of the French Revolution, but we have had nothing which so 

* 4 Briet History of the Nations, and of ther Progress in Civilization, By George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Yale University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: The American 
Book Company. 
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well enables us to realize the actors and the action so clearly as 
the Memoirs of Monsignor de Salomon.* The author was inter- 
nuncio in Paris during the whole of the Reign of Terror, and 
was one of those who were singled out as victims of mob fury, 
but he escaped by a clever device of his own from the general 
butchery. He was an eye-witness to the horrifying slaughter of 
priests at the Abbaye, and gives a graphic picture of the fright- 
ful scene. His narrative enables us to distinguish between the 
knot of wretches who disgraced the name of Paris by their 
ferocious inhumanity and the bulk of the people who. brought 
about the Revolution. His book is, therefore, an eminently 
serviceable one. He did not himself play the most heroic part 
in the ordeal, nor does he seek to conceal aught that he did 
to effect his escape, but he enables us clearly to realize the 
glorious heroism of the bishops and priests who testified for 
the Cross in that awful time. The Memoirs were originally 
published in Italian, and the English translation is the work. of 
the Abbé Bridier, of Paris. A fine portrait of Monsignor de 
Salomon is given as a frontispiece. It will be perceived by 
the readers of these Memoirs that although the writer adopted 
a subterfuge to save his life, he was quite the reverse of a 
coward. On the contrary, he proved himself a most daring and 
resourceful counsellor for the banned church in the time of 
emergency, and a centre around which the fugitive clergy could 
rally, and by means of which the decrees of the Holy See and 
the protests of the Catholic people against the tyrannical acts 
of the Directory were unflinchingly promulgated. The details 
which he gives shed a new light upon many transactions arising 
out of the Revolution which have hitherto escaped attention. 
A wonderfully fresh and vivid style of narrative gives the 
Memoirs a fascination more absorbing than the greatest efforts 
of romance. : 


The name of Rider Haggard carries with it the idea of the 
most extravagant flights of the imagination. Few literary men 
of the day have outrivalled him in the painting of weird, bizarre 
scenes, and to get his heroes out of any difficulty, or to dispose 
of them when they were not wanted on: the scene of action, 
few novelists could display such ingenious and startling moves 
of scenery. 

In his later works this extravagant imagination has been re- 


* Monsignor de Salomon: Unpublished Memoirs of the Internuncio at Parts during the 
Revolution, 1790-1801, With Preface, Introduction, Notes, and Documents by the Abbé 
Bridier, of the Clergy of Paris. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

VOL. LXIV,.—27 
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strained very considerably, until in his latest story, The Wizard,* 
we have a very readable and exceedingly wholesome tale of 
savage African life conquered by the innate power of Chris- 
tian truth, typified in the life and character of a devoted mis- 
sionary. We wonder why the heroism of the missionary’s life 
has not oftener been woven into the story, because there is so 
much in it that calls out our deepest admiration. There is 
much in this story that seems overdone, because there is so 
much play given to supernatural agencies; but often have we 
read the same things told as actual facts in the lives of real 
missionaries, and yet the intervention of providential agencies 
seems quite in place there. The dramatic scenes are illustrated 
with extraordinary tact by Mr. Charles Kerr.. Too much Hag- 
gard, like too much Doré, seems to overwhelm and satiate the 
mind, but Zhe Wizard for its deep religious undertone, its tri- 
umph of Christianity over barbarism, its many characters glow- 
ing with beauty of religious heroism, will be read and appre- 
ciated. 


> 
> 





DR. MCQUIRK’S SERMONS.t+ 


We have before us the first volume of sermons by Dr. 
McQuirk, published, he tells us, “somewhat against his own 
judgment,” at the urgent request of friends in whose opinion 
he had confidence. There are twenty-five discourses in the col- 
lection, dealing with a variety of topics, but upon the whole so 
welded as to suggest a well-considered system. For instance, 
as ordinated parts of a scheme, the first seven deal with sin, 
its consequences and its relations to man’s destiny; for the 
fourth, upon heaven and thoughts included in this part of the 
series, has a direct bearing upon the tenor pf the group. It 
serves as a central motive round which the other subjects 
revolve. 

We are glad that he yielded to the advice of those who 
wished to see the sermons in an accessible form. We under- 
stand that they were not written before delivery, but reduced 
to writing afterwards. We do not think that this is altogether 
to be regretted. Something of the repetition, something of the 
insistence which is so valuable in delivery, would be out of 
place in a careful composition. The reader will derive a use- 

* The Wizard. By H. Rider Haggard. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


+Sermons and Discourses. By Rev. John McQuirk, D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, New York. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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ful hint from this feature in the sermons before us. There is 
one sermon,’ however, that entitled “Delay of Repentance,” 
which is free from this defect—as, strictly speaking, we must 
call it—and seems to show Dr. McQuirk at his’best. There is 
a strong, clear current of analysis of motive, and reasoning, 
advice, and denunciation, which puts the sermon in a high rank 
among such compositions. The first-of the-two on the Passion 
of our Lord is excellent; and though it suggests a comparison 
in particular with one masterpiece -we have just now in mind, 
and indeed served to recall one or two: other great efforts of 
oratory, we must, say in justice that it comes well out of the 
ordeal. - The sermon on the Existence of Hell at the end of ° 
the, volume is, to some extent, disappointing on account of 
being separated from that on the Punishment of Hell (the fifth); 
and to some extent from the point of-view which he_ mainly 
enforces. We think if it followed the fifth sermon, so that a 
vivid sense of the evil, the inconceivable wickedness, of sin, 
should necessarily force itself on the mind because of the 
punishment attached to it, he would have been more successful 
in producing the: impression aimed at. The course taken’ by 
Bourdaloue in making his great sermon “On the Pains of Hell,” 
as the inducement, the introductory chapter to that “On the 
Eternity of Hell,” is the one which the wisdom of high art 
seizes. Here art is not the straining after purely rhetorical 
effects, but the presentation of the truth in its exact signifi- 
cance. It is quite true that a single mortal sin deserves hell. 
But why? because God says so and awards the punishment. 
Analogies from the punishments inflicted by society are only 
illustrative ina dim and distorted way ofthe operations of 
eternal justice. Bourdaloue’s is the right method, which, flood- 
ing us with an overwhelming sense of the inexpiable wicked. 
ness of sin, leaves our own hearts to draw the inference that 
eternal punishment is its true measure. 

We shall welcome the second volume, and we are sure that 
all who read the first will await its appearance with agreeable 
anticipation. 





























ONE of the most singular tales of tortuous state- 
craft ever revealed is that which is now being 
: given to the world by the former dictator of Ger- 
many, old Prince Bismarck. In the pages of a newspaper con- 
trolled by him—and therefore, we presume, outside the class 
which he himself designated ‘‘the reptile press ’’—he is unfold- 
ing chapters of past history which reflect no more credit on 
himself than on the German Emperor- whose servant he was. 
The duplicity which he naively confesses is such as Machiavelli 
himself might shrink from. While the German government 
was keeping up the show of the Triple Alliance with Austria 
and Italy, the Emperor, as Bismarck now shows, had entered 
into a secret treaty with the Czar which completely neutral- 
ized the efficacy of that Alliance in case of the outbreak of 
war. Russia was in fact given liberty by this treaty to attack 
Austria or Italy if it suited her policy to do so, while Ger- 
many, the Triple Alliance notwithstanding, was to maintain an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality. Bismarck, it is true, main- 
tains that the effectuation of this treaty was well known to the 
cabinet of Vienna, but the facts are decidedly against this lame 
contention. ‘ Perfidious Albion” was the old epithet of oppro- 
brium which Frenchmen used in regard to England, but in the 
face: of these remarkable revelations England can no longer en- 
joy a monopoly in this invidious international pre-eminence. 
The bitterest thing in connection with this discreditable 
affair is the position of unhappy Italy. For the maintenance 
of this pretended Alliance her people have been remorselessly 
drained of their slender.resources, and a huge standing army and 
navy, far beyond the country’s legitimate needs, have had to 
be maintained—all to maintain a mere bubble, an empty ex- 
pression. Never before, in all human history, has a people 
been so fooled as the deluded Italians. 


s 
> 


While it is in.the power of monarchs and statesmen to play 
fast and loose with international interests and international. 
honor in this way, it is difficult to perceive the justification 
for any belief in the approach of an era of universal peace 
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founded on the acceptance of the principle of arbitration. 
We must remember that war is often resorted to by monarchs 
who are in desperate straits with domestic questions, in the 
hope that patriotism will unite the clashing interests in .the 
defence of the nation. Still, every victory gained for the 
principle of arbitration brings the world one step nearer to 
the desiderated goal. Hence we may hail the stage at which 
the Venezuelan controversy has now arrived as a gratifying 
evidence of the progress of the principle. Lord Salisbury has 
retreated from the autocratic position which he at first took 
up, and at a public banquet recently declared his adherence to 
the view put forward by the United States on the subject of 
the boundary. If the Venezuelans agree to the condition that 
a prescriptive limit of fifty years be applied to settlers on the 
disputed territory, the basis for an amicable settlement of the 
trouble will have been laid. 


”~ 
> 





If Prince Bismarck persist in his present temper, it might hap- 
pen that the world could read the secret history of the establish- 
ment of the May Laws. Why the Catholic subjects of the empire 
should have been persecuted, immediately after the triumph of 
Germany had been secured very largely by the liberal outpouring 
of Catholic blood in three great wars, is one of those nice pro- 
blems of statecraft whose solution would prove generally edifying. 


~ 
> 





The periodicity of famine in Ireland is a fact assured by 
the economic system of the country and the uncertainty of the 
elements in their relation to its agriculture. Through a long 
visitation of rainy weather in the past autumn a vast tract of 
cultivated land has been submerged, the stacked harvest de- 
stroyed, and the potato crop ruined. Over a large area of the 
country is projected the shadow of approaching famine. Here 
ought to be an opportunity for the English government to 
quit the national conscience of a portion of its burden regard- 
ing Ireland. The Financial Relations Commission Report 
shows that. that country has for years been unfairly taxed to 
the amount of fourteen million dollars every year. The resti- 
tution of one year’s mulct would set on foot public works 
which would save the country from the danger which threatens 
it. Here is a question upon which Irish representatives of 
every shade ought to unite, and immediately on the opening 
of Parliament, if the danger can be kept at bay until that 
time, insist on the government doing its duty. 
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AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


MARION J. BRUNOWE is the nom de plume of Mary Jose- 
phine Browne, born in New York City some time in the early 
seventies. Her father is a well-known physician, Dr. Valentine 
Browne, now resident at Yonkers, N. Y. At an early age she 
entered the far-famed convent of Mount St.-Vincent-on-the- 
Hudson, remaining there seven years. 

Her first manuscript was sent to the editor of the Ave 
Maria, whose delicate handwriting has gladdened. many a bud- 
ding author. It was accepted. This story was followed in the 
pages of the same magazine 
by five others, eer ee which after- 
wards, with still . — another added, 
made her first book, Seven of 
Us. Other books of Mari- 
on Brunowe are, The Sealed 





Packet, A Lucky : 3 on Family, The 


tle Hall, Pearls 
Stars of Hope, 
Our School, etc. 


Mystery at Myr- 
Srom Faber, 
The Ghost at 


Of Miss Bru- a eee “ 2 | nowe’s _ book, 


The Sealed 
York Critic 
Marion J. Bru- 
thing of Jean 
py faculty of 
gether in one 











MARION J. BRUNOWE. 


Packet, the New 
says: ‘Miss 
nowe has some- 
Ingelow’s hap- 
bringing to- 
plot common- 


place and ro- mantic inci- 
dents with just so much force as is needed to strike fire from 
them. The gift is rare enough, in any degree, to be noticeable.” 

Maurice Francis Egan thus speaks of Seven of Us: “ Seven 
of Us is the breeziest, pleasantest, most interesting little 
book we have seen in all the ‘premium libraries’ sent to us. 
Miss Brunowe does not preach. She lets her moral permeate 
her stories, and consequently little people are unconsciously 
benefited by her charming parables.” 

P. G. SMYTH was born in Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland, of 
an old local family that always adhered to the sentimentally 
sublime but materially unprofitable national side in Irish poli- 
tics. His grand-uncle fell in the insurgent ranks during the 
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French invasion of 1798. His uncle, Father Pat Smyth, was 
the first Catholic priest at the Australian gold-fields. 

Mr. Smyth developed the writing cacoethes at an early age. 
His first novel, Zhe Wild Rose of Lough Gill, a tale of the 
Cromwellian war, written in 1879, obtained high popular favor. 
It first appeared as a serial in one of T. D. Sullivan’s publica- 
tions, from which it was reproduced in numerous Irish-American 
newspapers. It showed a new and vigorous style of handling 
the romantic materials of Irish history, and obtained the enco- 
miums of both the Irish and English press. It remains a very 
popular book in Ireland, and forms a favorite class-prize or 
token of merit in Irish schools and colleges. It was followed 
by King and Viking, dealing 
with the Dan- § es [aa ish invasion; 
Under the White ee ae 4 Cockade, culling 
the romance of | A ; . fic the Irish Brig- 
ade in the ser- : Ee si vice of France ; 
The Green and | "gee “i the Tricolor, 
with materials | Be - | drawn from the 
insurrection of |} . 7 1798, and oth- 
ers. After six ae / } years’ editor- 
ship of a Con- : \ a _} naught news- 
paper, the | es | Western People 
(founded bythe |, Bho | late Rev. A. 
Finerty and ; | himselfin 1883), 
Mr. Smyth ——_ » Ae SCO|:sécame to Amer- 
ica and worked re Re eee on various 
newspapers in 41 Chicago. In 
1892 he return- P. G. SMyTH, ed to Ireland 
and ~~ married i Miss Katherine 
Doris, sister of W. J. Doris, present editor and owner of the 
Mayo. News; but after a couple of years of married life death 
deprived him of his partner. Mr. Smyth is now associate 
editor of the Odserver, a journal of breezy and piquant 
comment on things in general in Chicago. 

















JOHN TALBOT SMITH was born in Saratoga, N. Y., in 1855, 
and made his college and seminary course, after the usual 
training in both church and public schools, with the Basilians 
who have charge of St. Michael’s College, in Toronto. He 
was ordained priest in 1881, and began work on the Ogdens- 
burgh mission in Northern New York, where he remained eight 
years. His career as a writer dates from the appearance of 
his first novel, 4 Woman of Culture, which was published serially 
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in THE CATHOLIC WORLD in 1880. It described Canadian 
life with the city of Toronto as the scene of the story, and 
had some vogue in its day. It was followed by Solitary Island, 
also first published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, a story of life 
on the St. Lawrence in the primitive region of the Thousand 
Islands. The book was somewhat ponderous, and the theme 
tragic, and it was not as well received as its predecessor. These 
books were followed by a History of the Ogdensburgh diocese ; 
The Prairie Boy, a story for children; Hzs Honor the Mayor, a 
collection of short stories describing life in the Adirondack re- 
gion; and Sa- ranac, a novel 
with the same theme. The 
two last are considered the 
best work of {| <4 the author, 
abounding in sketches of 
northern char- J 2 = acter, descrip- 
tions of lake a P and mountain 
scenery, humor- Ry ~ | ous scenes, and 
pathetic _inci- “ee | dents of life 
on the great oA Saye Lake Cham- 
plain. Both a ~~—S|Sshave been prais- 
ed by the critics. The short stor- 
ies nearly all ap- | peared first in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and, 
although each | is complete in 
itself, they are [7 le | closely connect- 
ed by the gener- ev. Joun Tatéor Serre. al theme, which 
is the struggle of the Irish to 
get a footing on American soil, the struggle of the French 
Canadians to do likewise, and the jealousy which the two 
Catholic races felt towards each other for a time. For nearly 
three years Father Smith was the editor of the Catholic Re. 
view of New York, and he contributes regularly to the jour- 
nals and the reviews, confining his work to fiction and social 
and religious questions. In journalism Katherine E. Conway de- 
scribes him as not always prudent, but always interesting, and 
even brilliant. In fiction Mrs. Elizabeth Martin puts his best 
stories among the best of the time. His latest work, entitled 
Our Seminaries, is at the present time exciting attention in 
ecclesiastical circles for the candor of its utterances, and the 
high standard advocated in the education of the clergy. He pur- 
poses to follow up this work with others on the same important 
subject. He is engaged at present ona life of Brother Azarias, 
the distinguished “itt¢rateur, which is to appear early in 1897. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


ITALY AND THE DUAL ALLIANCE. 
( Translations made for The Literary Digest.) 

It has again been reported that Italy is about to withdraw from the Triple 
Alliance. The European papers, nevertheless, show that the accounts cabled. by 
the press agencies are strongly exaggerated. The Italian government is desirous 
of a better understanding with France and Russia, but without relaxing its hold 
upon its present international relations. The Handelsb/ad, Amsterdam, believes 
that the greater friendliness shown to France and Russia is due to the influence 
of Visconti-Venosta, the new Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs. English influ- 
ence is also said to be at work, for England wishes to make Italy her own ally. 
The Italian press, on the whole, accuses the government of unnecessary duplicity 
in the matter. 

The Nazzone, Rome, accuses the Rudini ministry of dishonesty in its inter- 
national policy. The paper acknowledges that Italy’s membership of the Triple 
Alliance has not, lately, been advantageous to her. But if the ministry knew this, 
why did they renew the contract? The Caffaro, Naples, says: 

“Old alliances need not necessarily interfere with the formation of new 
treaties. Italy wishes to be on good terms with all her neighbors. Hence she is 
changing her course. The treaty of alliance with Austria and Germany will not 
be disturbed ; but there is no reason why Italy should not gradually bring about a 
better understanding with France and Russia.” 

The Roma, Rome, censures severely this alleged attempt to blow hot and 
cold at the same time. The paper says: 

“Does not the very fact that France and Russia are becoming undoubted 
friends warn us against a policy which must end in the loss of the confidence of 
both Austria and Germany? Nor should we become estranged from England, 
for France and Russia continue to oppose us in Africa as well as in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The diplomacy thus inaugurated by the Rudini ministry must end 
in humiliation and isolation. Neither France nor Russia can ever become true 
friends to us; we are about to throw aside lightly our most valuable friends to 
chase after things which can never be realized.” 

The German papers do not believe that either the King or the ministry of 
Italy seriously contemplates a change of policy. The Pester Lloyd has a suspi- 
cion that the Italians are merely coquetting with France and Russia to havea 
free hand in a new campaign against Abyssinia. Italy will not be satisfied until 
she has wiped out the humiliating defeat inflicted upon her by Menelik. 


HOW THE SUPREME COURT DECIDES CASES. 
(From the Literary Digest.) 
JUSTICE HARLAN, of the Supreme Court of the United States, at a banquet 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 3, gave the following interesting account of the 
method pursued by that body in deciding cases before it : 
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“‘In my intercourse with the members of the bar I have found, to my great 
surprise, that the impression prevails with some that cases, after being submitted, 
are divided among the judges, and that the court bases its judgment in each one 
wholly upon the report made by some one judge to whom ‘that case has been 
assigned for examination and report. I have met with lawyers who actually be- 
lieved that the opinion was written before the case was decided in conference, and 
that the only member of the court who fully examined the record and briefs was 
the one who prepared the opinion. 

“It is my duty to say that the business in our court is not conducted in any 
such mode. Each justice is furnished with a printed copy of the record and with 
a copy of each brief filed, and each one examines the records and briefs at his 
chambers before the case is taken up for consideration. The cases are thoroughly 
discussed in conference—the discussion in some being necessarily more extended 
than in others. The discussion being concluded—and it is never concluded until 
each member of the court has said all that he desires to say—the roll is called, and 
each justice present and participating in the decision votes to affirm, reverse, or 
modify, as his examination and reflection suggest. The Chief-Justice, after the 
conference, and without consulting his brethren, distributes the cases so decided 
for opinions. No justice knows, at the time he votes in a particular case, that he 
will be asked to become the organ of the court in that case ; nor does any member 
of the court ask that a particular case be assigned to him. 

“The next step is the preparation of the opinion by the justice to whom it 
has been assigned. The opinion, when prepared, is privately printed, and a copy 
placed in the hands of each member of the court for examination and criticism. 
It is examined by each justice, and returned to the author, with such criticisms 
and objections as are deemed necessary. If these objectionsare of a serious kind, 
affecting the general trend of the opinion, the writer calls the attention of the jus- 
tices to them, that they may be passed upon. The author adopts such sugges- 
tions of mere form as meet his views. If objections are made to which the writer 
does not agree, they are considered in conference, and are sustained or overruled 
as the majority may determine. The opinion is reprinted so as to express the final 
conclusions of the court, and is then filed. 

“ Thus, you will observe, not only is the utmost care taken to make the opin- 
ion express the views of the court, but that the final judgment rests, in every case 
decided, upon the examination by each member of the court of the record and 
briefs. Let me say that, during my entire service in the Supreme Court, I have 
not known a single instance in which the court has determined a case merely up- 
on the report of one or more justices as to what was contained in the record and 
as to what questions were properly presented by it. When you find an opinion of 
the court on file and published, the profession have the right to take it as express- 
ing the deliberate views of the court, based upon a careful examination of the 
records and briefs by each justice participating in the judgment.” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OME of our new correspondents are requested to bear in mind that the Colum- 
S bian Reading Union is intended to be a useful auxiliary to the Catholic 
reading public. It endeavors to counteract wherever prevalent the indifference 
shown toward Catholic literature, and to suggest ways and means of acquiring a 
better knowledge of standard authors. The desired result can be advanced by 
practical methods of co-operation among those in charge of libraries, managers 
of Reading Circles, and others. All societies of this kind will derive mutual 
benefit by the interchange of opinion and suggestion, which is encouraged and 
made profitable through the influence of a central body. In the domain of 
juvenile literature lists of books should be prepared to meet ‘the constant demands 
of educational institutions, and of parents who rightly exercise a vigilant super- 
vision over the reading matter supplied to their children. The intrinsic value of 
books for children, no less than the price, is a matter for serious consideration by 
thoughtful parents and teachers. To secure the best results from an educational 
point of view, untrained minds cannot be allowed to choose at random books from 
public libraries. In many localities the stories most widely diffused and easiest to 
get present to young folks types of character unworthy of imitation. Daring 
acts of disobedience in school and out of school are frequently depicted in glowing 
colors. Books of this kind exert a most pernicious influence by bringing the 
youthful mind in contact with the worst side of human nature. 

For many reasons, which need not here be given, healthful, interesting stories, 
with a good moral tone, are not sufficiently known and distributed in the home 
circle and in school libraries. Many have neither the time nor opportunity for a 
personal inspection of books intended for the young. Hence the need of making 
an effort to secure reliable guidance from those competent to decide. Such a list 
has been prepared with that object in view, which will be mailed to any address 
by sending ten cents in postage-stamps to the Columbian Reading Union, 415. 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 

* * * 


The John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle of Boston has now a more spacious 
meeting-room at the new building of the Catholic Union, Worcester Square. It 
has a most accomplished. president, Miss’ Katherine-E. Conway, and over one 
hundred members in attendance. The plan of work for the year consists of 
short studies in Church History. This does not mean a detailed review of the 
history of religion from the days of St. Peter to those of Pope Leo XIII. It is 
not the study of Church History, but studies in Church History; the taking up of 
points which are matters of frequent reference in general history and literature, or 
centres of acute controversy, but on which the minds, especially of young people, 
are not always clear. 

These topics occupy the greater part of each of the two monthly study-meet- 
ings. To relax the strain, however, the last half-hour of both meetings is devoted 
to brief mention of current light literature, and comment thereupon. The 
question-box is revived, and promises to fill, as heretofore, a most useful part in 
sustaining interest in the topics included in the programme. 
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Mrs. James Sadlier holds a unique place among the Catholic writers of 
America, and her life-work has been a service which amply deserves recognition. 
It carries one back to the time when large numbers of Irish boys and girls flocked 
to our shores, seeking service in families where too often their faith was in 
jeopardy. Priests were few, and for multitudes of these emigrants the only means 
of Catholic instruction was a good book. But there was practically no Catholic 
literature, and Mrs. Sadlier set herself to supply the need. There are thousands of 
families in the United States that owe the preservation of their faith to her in- 
spiring works, and in this fact lies her claim to the gratitude of the church as 
well as of individuals. She made them proud of their faith at a time when it was 
despised. She wrote of its past glories and prophesied its future victories; she 
struck the central chords of feeling, and on them played such rare harmonies as 
strengthened the faith of the friendless emigrants and steeled their hearts against 
the temptations that assailed and compassed them on all sides. Her novels have 
been no insignificant factor in the inculcating of religion and patriotism into the 
hearts of the exiled Celt; all her works aim at making Irish Catholics, no matter 
to what other country they owe allegiance and fealty, proud of their native land 
and their Mother Church, and at keeping alive and active their affections for the 
old folks at home and the good Catholic customs and practices of their fore- 
fathers. A new edition of her works has lately been published. 

* * * 

The Wadhams Reading Circle was organized November 11, 1894, with ninety 
members. Previously to the organization, the pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, of 
Malone, N. Y., the Rev. William Rossiter, had invited the members of the congre- 
gation to meet for the purpose. The objects proposed, and still adhered to, were 
the self-culture of its own members, the diffusion of good literature for the culture 
of others, and the establishment and maintenance of a free public library. Mem- 
bership gradually increased to about one hundred and thirty. The Circle was in- 
corporated, according to the laws of the State, as the Wadhams Reading Circle 
of Malone, N. Y. It is, therefore, in a condition to receive bequests, to contract 
obligations, etc., as a corporation. Later on it was affiliated to the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, and made use of its right to apply for a 
library fund of two hundred dollars, which was received. Its list of books is ap- 
proved by the Regents, and it possesses all the rights and privileges of a State 
library association. At present it has a library of about five hundred volumes, 
located in a large room adjoining the church. There is in Malone a library for 
the school district, available for about six hundred out of a population of ten 
thousand, but the Wadhams is available for the entire population, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. The library is open during two hours on three days of the week. 
Outside of the two hundred dollars donated by the Regents, funds for the purchase 
of books have been secured by membership fees, socials held in the houses of the 
members, and one lecture delivered by the president of the circle, Mrs. B. Ellen 
Burke. 

The aim is to render practical aid to its members, engaged in all sorts of 
occupations, domestic, commercial, teaching, law, and literature. A notice- 
able feature is the perfect willingness with which every member has performed 
his or her part of the programme. Any practical Catholic, over sixteen years 
of age,is eligible to membership; so also is the Protestant husband or wife of 
a practical Catholic who is a member. A high degree of scholarship is not 
necessary for membership. The dues consist of an entrance fee of fifty cents, 
and a monthly assessment of ten cents. 
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The work for the first year consisted of the study of the early history of the 
church. It was divided into three central thoughts. First, the condition of the 
world before the birth of Christ, considered with reference to religion, education, 
literature, science, art, and commerce. Second, the birth and life of Christ, the 
lives of the apostles, and others associated with him, and their influence upon the 
world. Third, the first four centuries of Christian teaching, subdivided into the 
important study of people and places, and the effects that followed. These cen- 
tral thoughts gave rise to papers upon the following subjects, prepared and read 
by the members: Geographical aspect of different places; their ruling powers ; 
extent of their influence ; their morality ; advancement of education; the material 
and intellectual condition of Alexandria; the Temple of Jerusalem; Rome; the 
Jews; the Blessed Virgin; St. Joseph; St, John the Baptist. 

General meetings are held every two weeks, These meetings, beginning 
with the second year, differ much from those. of. the preceding time; which pro- 
vided for study only. Now two niembers are appointed for each evening to pro- 
vide a literary entertainment. A half-hour of the evening is devoted to business, 
then an hour to the literary entertainment, which is always of a nature to impart 
instruction. Thus there has been a Father Tom Burke Night, and special meet- 
ings devoted to Augusta Theodosia Drane, John Boyle O’Reilly, Katherine E. 
Conway, and Margaret E. Jordan. The life and the works of the writer have been 
studied. Thus, to one member would be assigned the writing of an article on the 
childhood, to another the later life, of the author; to another a review of the au- 
thor’s works, or a criticism showing the bearing of the author’s work on general 
literature, and its effect in other ways. Often the meetings have taken the form 
of debates upon topics of interest and general benefit, and music has lent addi- 
tional charm to these occasions. . 

During the second year of its existence the Wadhams Reading. Circle met 
the suggestion of its members by forming classes in various branches to suit their 
different tastes or neéds. These classes are held in the evenings. Reading and 
literature, arithmetic and algebra, geography, penmanship and _ letter-writing, 
United States history, history of Italian art, vocal music—all have been repre- 
sented in these classes. Good work has been done, great interest taken. The 
president outlines each year’s work. 

According to the constitution the pastor of St. Joseph’s Church is ex-officio 
chaplain of the Reading Circle, a trustee of the library, and chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. Under his guidance the circle is governed by a president, two 
vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Since the beginning the officers have 
been as follows: President, Mrs. B. Ellen Burke ; first vice-president, Mrs. Eliza 
J. Kelly; second vice-president, Mrs, Jennie V. Holland; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Lizzie G. Rennie; chaplain, Rev. William Rossiter. The officers of the 
library are as follows: Chairman, John Kelly; trustees, Rev. William Rossiter, 
Mr. Edward Holland, Mrs. J. J. Murphy, Mrs. B. Ellen Burke; librarians, Frank 
J. Kelly, Josie M. Burke. The constitution provides for a visiting committee whose 
duty shall be to furnish reading matter for the prison and alms-house, the sick and 
the poor, In every department the design is to continue, strengthen, and enrich 
the work of preceding years. The great hope of the circle lies in the enthusiasm 


of its members. 
* * 


A unique Reading Circle has been organized at Logan, W. Va., for the pur- 
pose of making a thorough study of Catholic doctrines. For a long time past the 
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people of that place have been invited to listen to slanders against the church, and 
have determined to find out for themselves whether all that is said is true. At 
present the circle has fifteen members, all of whom are Protestants with the ex- 
ception of two. They have a library of fifty volumes of Catholic literature. The 
Rev. Father Werdinger now and again pays a visit to the Reading Circle. His 
visits to Logan, however, are generally to lecture in the meeting-houses of Protes- 
tant denominations on some Catholic doctrine. The Reading Circle will be a 
potent factor in dispersing the cloud of ignorance and opening the eyes of honest 
searchers for truth. 
* * * 


A Selected Bibliography of the Religious Denominations of the United 
States, compiled by George Franklin Bowerman, is rendered specially valuable by 
an appendix containing a list of important Catholic works. The appendix 
is supplied by the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Director of the New York. 
Cathedral Library, at the request of the compiler. Mr. Bowerman’s object is. 
to furnish a guide to the study of “the churches and religious denominations 
of the United States.” 

This he very reasonably considers can be accomplished by presenting a list 
of references to the best books on the history, doctrines, and polity of each reli- 
gious body under its own proper heading. He includes year-books for the statis- 
tical information they furnish, and he gives a place to the more important denomi- 
national weeklies and reviews. 

The part of the work, however, in which we are most interested is the 
appendix. Mr. Bowerman, because, as he tells us, the church “lays claim to and 
aims at catholicity, the church of one country is organically.connected with the 
other members of the world church,” concludes that a list confined to the 
church in this country would be inadequate. Hence he asked Father McMahon 
to compile one that would supplement his own somewhat meagre catalogue of 
Catholic literature. This, we think, displays a rare spirit of justice. 

In the appendix, which runs to some thirty-one pages octavo, we have an 
excellently executed list of Catholic works; not, indeed, intended to be complete 
but very representative. We have the headings of year-books, periodicals, dog- 
matic theology and apologetics, liturgy, church history, canon law, philosophy. 
and Sacred Scripture fairly well filled by the titles of books the best of their kind. 
The description of each book is of course succinct, but we think suggestive in a 
very remarkable degree. It is an admirable model for library cataloguing. 

With this list before him the student within the fold and the inquirer outside 
can obtain ample knowledge of Catholic activity in every field of knowledge and 
enterprise during the nineteen centuries of the church’s life. No one pretending 
to any tincture of letters can henceforth offer an excuse for not understanding 
the church in her inner and outer life. The books named contain, at least in 
outline, the variety, the adjustments and relations of parts of that miraculous 
social organism. Her structure, character, tone of thought, and the law of her 
being in the twofold aspect of the divine and human, are largely reflected in these 
works. We consider that much of American hostility to the church is due to ig- 
norance of her, to not knowing the quality of that pre-eminent wisdom which 
has guided her over the whole range of individual and social life, her justice and 
prudence in dealing with the great and powerful, her constant sympathy with the 
weak, her clearness of vision that penetrated to the root of difficulties seemingly 
insurmountable, her courage in the face of dangers, her lofty sense of duty and 
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her love of mankind, in all of which she has ever thought and felt.as He thinks 
and feels who is her life and light. 

There is hardly anything to correct in the list of Catholic works except that 
the 1826 edition of Milner’s End: of Controversy is given instead of. the one 
brought out this very year by. Father Rivington, and that the edition of Cobbett’s 
History of the Reformation \ately published under the care of the Rev. Francis 
Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B., is omitted. Though the work of a Protestant, the fact 
of its being now edited by a Catholic makes it a book eminently fitted to be in- 
cluded in the Catholic bibliography of the English-speaking peoples. 

Orders for the Selected Bibliography of Religious Denominations in the 
United States may be sent to the Cathedrai Library, East Fiftieth Street, New 
York City. 


* * * 


Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, Mo., evidently believes that Christian princi- 
ples are applicable to the moral aspects of social problems. These are his words: 

“ At no time, perhaps, in the history of the world has this complex question 
of labor, its rights and obligations, engrossed so much of public attention as in: 
our day. The great mass of mankind are, in the strict sense of the term, work- 
ing-men. With the spread of popular governments—governments shaped more 
or less directly by the suffrages of the people at large—it is but natural that the 
interests of the majority should be more generally studied and promoted. But 
the true interests of all men, whether of high or low degree, must be sought by. 
such means only as are consonant with the eternal principies of equity and justice. 
As no individual member of society is exempt from the laws of his Divine Crea- 
tor, so too no class of individuals may claim such exemption. The grave question 
of labor and capital is not a mere economic question, It has its moral side. 
Indeed, it is only by the light which religion sheds upon it that it can be thor- 
oughly understood and satisfactorily settled. 

“Inequality in the possession of worldly goods is a condition of society that 
has always existed and that cannot be eliminated. Indeed, there are many evi- 
dent reasons why, in the economy of Divine Providence, this inequality should 
exist. The hardships it imposes may be more than outweighed by the blessings 
it confers. As reasonable beings we must deal with the inevitable facts of 
human life, and not suffer ourselves to be deluded by utopian dreams which will 
never be realized. As members of society we must live in mutual dependence on 
one another, the poor upon the rich and the rich upon the poor. If capital needs 
labor, labor also needs capital. Both have unquestionable rights, as also correla- 
tive obligations. 

“A fair compensation for labor having been determined, the workman is 
bound in honor and conscience to perform the work agreed upon. The task he 
contracts to fulfil must be such in quality and quantity as the terms of his con- 
tract demand; otherwise, he does not render to his employer an equivalent for 
the compensation received, and he is guilty of an injustice. Of every honest man 
it must be truthfully said: ‘ His word is as good as his bond.’ 

“If we have witnessed scenes of violence enacted in connection with labor 
strikes, we have seen also a commendable spirit of self-control and respect for 
the law shown by our working classes under most trying circumstances. All the 
acts of lawlessness committed in the excitement inseparable from such abnormal 
conditions cannot be justly charged to the men most interested in the outcome-of 
such movements. In every large city, especially, will necessarily be found an 
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element delighting in disorder and anarchy, and to this class may be attributed 
in great measure the troubles created at the time of strikes. These troubles can 
only be averted by the workmen themselves co-operating actively, under cool and 
prudent leaders, in maintaining the peace and repressing violent outbreaks. 
This is their duty, and its faithful discharge will always add strength to every 
just cause in which they may be engaged.” M. C. M. 


—- 
> 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York: 
Plants and their Children. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. 


R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, London: 
Heaven on Earth; or, Twelve Hours of Adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. By Rev. D. G. Hubert. 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW COMPANY, New York: 
Manual of the Forty Hours’ Adoration. 


CHARLES F, ST. LAURENT, Montreal : 
Language and Nationality, in the Light of Revelation and History. By 
Charles F. St. Laurent. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

The Crown of Mary. A complete Manual of Devotions and Prayers for all 
Devout Clients of the Mother of God. Pray for Us: Little Chaplets for 
the Saints. Compiled by A. Sewell. Catholic Ceremonies and Explana- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Year. From the French of the Abbé Durand. 
With 96 illustrations. The Life and Letters of Father Fohn Morris, S.F. 
By Father J. H. Pollen, S.J. Cochew’s Explanation of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. With a Preface by Right Rev. Camillus P. Maes, D.D., 
Bishop of Covington. Rome and England. By Rev. Luke Rivington, 
M.A. Prayer the great Means of obtaining Salvation. By St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. 

B. HERDER, St. Louis: 
Children of Mary: A Tale of the Caucasus. By Rev. Joseph Spillman, S.J. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
The Animal Story-Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. 


FALLON & SON, DUBLIN: 
Catharine McAuley and the Sisters of Mercy. By K.™M. Barry. With Pre- 
face by Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York: 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., New York and Boston: 
Friar Ferome’s Beautiful Book. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. With decora- 
tions by W. S. Hadaway. 
HENRY H. REVELL Co., New York: 
The Demon Possession and Allied Themes. By Rev. John L. Nevins, D.D. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, Cleveland: 
The Fesutt Relations, and allied Documents. 

















